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ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 
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FRENCH LADY TEACHING FRENCH (PA- 
risian) and German, wishes position for fall 
in Friends’ School, Seminary, or College. 

Best references. Address No. 94, this Office. 


OOKKEEPER, EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man, reliable, best reference, desires employ- 
ment of any kind. JOEL C. HANCOCK, 

1932 Girard Avenue. 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 


HOICE LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS FOR HATCH 


ing, $1.00 for 13, also Silver Laced and White 


Wyandotte eggs $2.00 for 13. 
WwW ILLIAM H. CHILD, Glenside, Pa. 


OR RENT.—HOUSE NO. 1704 N. 18th STREET, 
order and bath ; all conveniences ; in good 
order 


OR RENT.—A HIGHLY DESIRABLE SUBUR- 
_ home for the summer may be had on ex- 

7 Swarthm favorable terms. 

Box 27, warthmore, Pa. 





EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 S. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Histori- 

cal papers carefully typewritten. 


OMES WANTED FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 
There are in the Home for Destitute Colored 
Children, corner of Berks St. and Old Lan- 

caster Road, West Philadelphia, several children 
of ages suitable to be placed in families for whom 
the Managers desire to obtain good homes,—in the 
country preferred. — may be made to 
ALEXANDER THOMPSON, Superintendent at the 
By order of the Board, 

SARAH M. CARVER 


ELP FURNISHED.—MALE AND FEMALE, 
for all kinds of situations, including guood 
farm help, also colored help from the South 

Address JOHN STRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New 
York City. 


Home. 


APLE COTTAGE, .F IRST § SEASON. A HOME 
boarding in Buckingham Valley, on New 
Hope branch of Ph iladeiphia and Reading 
Railroad, one and one-half hours’ ride from Phila- 
delphia. Location high, rooms large, table choice, 
terms moderate, most reliable reference given. For 
particulars send for circulars. Address Box 78, 
Lahaska, Bucks Co., Pa. 


EFINED ‘WOMAN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 

R tion as managing housekeeper, or matron of 

institution. Many years’ experience; high- 
Address No. 93, this Office. 


Oo CALIFORNIA, RETU RNING VIA YELLOW- 
stone Park. 37 days for$275.00. Leave Phila- 
delphia, via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

24th and Chestnut streets, 8.15 a m., June 28. 
Pullman service For further information address 


est reference. 








n FO LE ASE.— ISLAND OF THREE ACRES AND 
furnished cottage at Canadian Thousand 
Islands; near railroad and steamer landing; 

verandas ; open fire-place ; ice house filled. $130 

for season. For information and photos, address 

ELIZABETH STOVER. 226 E. 16th street, New 

York, or HELENA COLEMAN, 476 Huron street, 

Toronto. 


ANTED.— YOUNG MAN OF UNEXCEP- 

tionable reference to teach boy and work 

mi on poultry-farm. Address X. Y. Z., this 
0 ce. 


Y ANTED.—AT ONCE, PUPIL NURSES. FOR 
| particulars apply Mercer Hospital, Trenton, 





New Jersey. SARAH J. GRAHAM, Matron. 
\ i y ANTED.—PUPIL NURSES TO ENTER THE 





Training School of the West Philade] phia 
Apply to MISS 
4035 Parrish St., W. Phila. 


Hospital for Women. 
| KATHARINE EMORY, 


| FRIENDS’ 


Address P. O. 





R. , B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St, Camden, N. J. 





The Views of Friends. 
Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
3y William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 

Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
( *hicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi- 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices. ) 

INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 

Limited. 


921 Arch Street, Pelee 


* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURES—1897. 

AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
. “Wendell Phillips.” 
. “Whittier.” 
3. ‘George Fox.” 
. “New Glimpses in Europe.” 
5. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 
. “ Purity and the White Cross.” 
. “ The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PIST, United Charities cnamennah New York. 





WATCH REPAIRING 


Geo. C. Child, 1020 Chestnut street, (second 
floor. The oldest watch repairing house in 
Philadelphia. We do the finest work. Charges 
moderate. Estimates given. Established 1810 
at 824 North 2d street, but now at 1020 Chest 
nut street, second floor. 


~ ROSE BUTTER. 


All lovers of good butter can be supplied at 


Stall 519, Terminal Market. 


or address 
F. G. THOMAS, Cheyney, Pa. 


Delivered at your residence. Price Moderate. 


(JAROL (INE RA U, 736 inten GardenSt., 


Philadelphia. 


Plain Millinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
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Swarthmore ey 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on a. 


G EORG E SCHOOL, 






NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. | 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, an Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 


boratories, and ‘large, ir te ge gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 
For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


MARTIN ACAD EMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ry! a “9 a 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, aud the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City 


For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 
SCHOOL 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparato Classes 
Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters fom 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Puplis of Both Sexes, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin 
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THe Procter & Gamace Co., Oin'Tt. 





The =. Cheapest, audjEasiest Methoi of canning Fruits and Vegeta) 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc. 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO,, 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S T. Rorer and our adjustable jar ho'de: 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 


THE CHALFONTE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. Salt baths in house. 
Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 


Booklet mailed on application E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 








CHARLES BURTON, 
The Du NES, ALLENHURST, N. J. : : ; 
Se a meen a eae et Tad | Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


house. M. F. LIGHTFOOT, | Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Ps 


44108 Pine Street, Philad’a 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
ar h é M e l OS CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 
. 2 . a a rcat Jobbing Attended To. 
KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
5 Philadelphia, Penna. 
A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- | g p. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 1917 Grats Avenue. 22)? Wall Street. 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many ee ee bist 


patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


*. I. WEBSTER. | NEW APLANATIC MAGNIFIER, 


“wp | PERFECT DEFINITION 
The Aquarille, ion Sen 






OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. | 
The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


: geeks : PRICE $1.00 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON 
WILLIAMS, -BROWN & EARLE 
THE P EN NHU RST, Opricar AND PHoroGcraPwic Supeuices 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATI antic City, N. J 33,35 439 S. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet JAMES HOOD 


Eye Glasses 
padi sis oe om and Spectacles 


Liberal course of study. Students prepared for co . ane pa - Bedding are still our Specialty, and 
lege or business The home-like surroundi make shades, awnings, Slip Cover 1 or 1 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. 8tu- Seaside furniture ready be lieve th it scarcely any oth 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send ~>] a : 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, “ames Hillborn & Co. Optical House is doing 
Or Jenkintown. Pa : Goop Work r F { 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 1027 Market Street. ; cm OF SISTING t 
Eye and Face so well as 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS DESIRING TEACHERS are doing to-day. 


TEACHERS SEE 


SHOULD CONSULT 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. | 


SEEKING ADVANCEMENT QUEEN & CO., 


1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XVII. 


been paid for the civil and religious liberty which they enjoy. 
Ezra MICHENER. 


From concluding remarks in his ‘‘ Retrospect of Quakerism.”’ 


THE SHORT HOUR. 

LorD, what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh us with a shower ! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 

We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong. 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled —when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 
—Archbishop Trench, 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 


THE journals of the ‘‘ early Friends’’ have mostly been 
printed, but there are a few which have been preserved and 
still are in manuscript. Our friend Albert Cook Myers 
(now a student of Swarthmore College), has procured us 
the journal of Margaret Cook, and we propose printing 
some extracts from it. They will run through several 
numbers of the paper, and will be of interest, we think, 
as adding to our knowledge of the situation of Friends, 
the labors of earnest ministers, and the condition of 
society in general, in the period which is covered,— 
1778 to 1801. 

Margaret Cook was the daughter of Ennion and 
Frances Williams, of Tuckahoe, Talbot county, Md., born 
1734, and became the wife, 1759, of Stephen Cook, of 
Londongrove, Chester county, Pa. A. C. Myers says 
he has not been able to find any printed memorial or 
other account of her. He has furnished us with some 
data concerning herself and her family, which have genea- 


Friend and minister, and are given more fully on that 
account. 


Margaret Cook. 


Margaret Williams, daughter of Ennion and Frances 
(Bowes) Williams, was born Eighth month 21, 1734. 


The records of Third Haven Monthly Meeting (Easton, | 


Md.), show that Ennion Williams, her father, was the 


son of Ennion and Mary, and was born Second month | 
He had several brothers and sisters, including | 
| was torn down in 1858. 


16, 1697. 
Elizabeth and John, older than himself, and Mary, 
Abigail, and Mary, younger. Ennion married, at Tucka- 
hoe meeting-house, Md., Eleventh month 3, 1721, 
Frances Bowes. 
Joseph, Benjamin, Job, and Margaret. (The journals also 
give a letter from Isaac Williams, whom she designates as 








Their children were William, Jane, | 
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her brother.) Of these, Joseph married Abigail Clark, 
| 1749, at Third Haven Meeting,and Job married, 1753, 
PEOPLE do not sufficiently estimate the price which has | 


also under care of that meeting, Rachel Hammond 

Ennion Williams, the elder (grandfather of Margaret), 
died Eighth month 5, 1735; his wife, Mary, had died 
Ninth month 15, 1707. He was buried at Tuckahoe, 
she ‘‘ at Friends’ graveyard at the Bayside.’’ 

From the account given by Margaret Cook, it appears 
that her father, Ennion Williams the younger, also died 
in 1735. 

Stephen Cook was the son of John and Eleanor, of 
Londongrove, Chester Co., Pa. He was married, at 
West Nottingham meeting, Cecil Co, Md., Twelfth 
month 3, 1755, to Hannah, daughter of William Rey- 
nolds, of North Carolina, and Mary Brown, his wife 
(deceased). By this marriage Stephen had one son, 
Jeremiah, born Ninth month 9, 1756. His wife having 
died, he married, at Little Britain meeting, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., Fifth month 31, 1759, Margaret Williams,— 
whose journals are to follow. 

John Cook, father of Stephen, was a son of Peter and 
Elinor (Norman) Cooke, and was born Seventh month 2, 
1696, at Tarvin, Cheshire, England. He came to Penn- 
sylvania with his parents and the otherchildren in 1713. 
He was married in 1718, under care of Newark (Kennett) 
Monthly Meeting, to Elinor Lansdale. In 1722 John 
Cook purchased a tract of land in London Grove town- 
ship, from Tobias Collett & Co., (the London Grove 
Company). Here he settled and lived the remainder of 
his life. His son Stephen inherited the farm in 1759, at 
his father’s death, and removed there that year from West 
Nottingham. The New Garden records show that 
Stephen Cook and wife Margaret produced Eighth month 
25, 1759, a certificate dated Eighth month 17, the same 
year, from Nottingham. His mother, Elinor, spent the 
rest of her days with him. This farm is in London 
Grove township, a mile northeast of Chatham. It is still 
in possession of the family. Ennion J. Cook (born First 
month 27, 1815), son of Job Cook, and a grandson of 
Stephen and Margaret Cook, owns and resides (1896) 
upon this farm. He remembers his grandmother, 
although she died when he was a small boy. He says she 
was ill not more than a few weeks before her death. She 


| was buried beside her husband at London Grove Friends’ 
logical value, apart from the interest attached to her as a | 


graveyard. He says she traveled about on horse: back. 
John Cook, the emigrant, at first built a log-house, 
about thirty by twenty feet, facing the south. It had a 
large chimney with open fire-place, and contained three 
rooms. Later, a stone addition was built to the west end 
of the log part. In his will, dated 1758, John Cook left 


| the stone end of the house to his widow during her life- 


time. Stephen and Margaret lived in the log part until 
his mother’s death. Another log addition was made to 
the east end of the house between 1802 and 1817. This 
old building, which stood just east of the present house, 


Stephen Cook was born on his father’s farm, Seventh 


| month 15, 1732, and died there Third month 8, 1818. 


He had, by his second wife Margaret, seven children,— 
Isaac, Peter, John, Stephen, Ennion, Job, and Hannah. 
After his death the widow Margaret lived in part of 
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the house with her grandson John Cook, son of Peter. 
Here she died Twelfth month 31, 1822, in her 89th year. 
She was taken care of during her last illness by her daugh- 
ter Hannah Cook, who afterwards married John Pennock, 
a worker among the Indians in Ohio. 

The New Garden Monthly Meeting minutes (which 
are preserved by the Orthodox Friends in their meeting- 
house at West Grove, Chester Co., Pa.), show that 
Stephen and Margaret Cook were active members of the 
meeting. He often accompanied her, as a companion, 
on her religious visits. 

Dr. Michener’s ‘‘ Retrospect ’’ mentions that during 
the Revolution there were taken from Stephen Cook, of 
London Grove, on account of military demands, the fol- 
lowing: In 1777, 2 blankets, valued at £1 10s. In1778, 
cash, £7 0s. 2d. In1778, a mare and colt valued at \218. 

( Zo be Continued.) 


SHALL WE PROSELYTE? 

Paper read before the New York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ 

Association, Third month 28. 
By proselyting I mean the exposition of our faith and the 
promulgation of our principles, with the hope and desire 
of bringing others in to share the good we find in 
Quakerism. 

In the beginning, all our members were such by 
proselyting, and so earnest and active was this work that 
the result was one of the greatest religious movements of 
the century that gave it birth. The early Friends felt 
that they had found the way of life ; and so thinking they 
were compelled to advertise it in every way possible, or 
suffer the consequences of violated conscience. 

But the early zeal abated, the growing discipline (or 
constitution) became codified into statute law, and the 
Society became self-regardant, and cautious about asking 
those outside its fold to come in,—yes, even cautious 
about admitting those who did apply for membership. 
And this caution is still painfully in evidence. 

I hold it to be a self evident truth that no religious 
society can long exist in a healthy state without accession 
of new members, and I hold it equally true that no so 
ciety is worthy of long life that cannot bring new mem- 
bers into its fold. The fear of being open to the charge 
of proselyting goes with the weak pride of the statement 
often made by some Friends, that ‘‘ we are not a prose- 
lyting body.’’ That we are not, is, I believe, too true, 
and it is also, I earnestly feel, to our discredit. 

Knowing as we do the value of Quakerism to us, be- 
lieving as we do in its value as a working formula of 
religion for all reflective minds, how can we avoid feeling 
the necessity of presenting the beauty of this principle to 
others by such means as we find best,—by every means 
at our command? To do this, and to succeed in so 
clearly setting forth the merits of our faith as to induce 
others to join our body, this is proselyting. 

We feel that ours is the ultimate religion, so simple 
that it can be understood by all, yet so full of possibilities 
of infinite development, that it will keep abreast of the 
development of the race. That we should sit idle with- 
out attempting to inform others of the good we find in 
Quakerism, the strength and purpose it gives to life if 
fully and thoroughly accepted, seems almost a crime. 

The real trouble with us seems to bea lack of earnest, 
intelligent zeal. We do not feel this need and duty of 
spreading the truth as the first workers did. The outside 


world is left largely to itself, except when some well- 
known minister is expected to be present at our meeting, 
when we advertise it to some extent among those who are 
most likely to come without such notice. 
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Right here in New York we are surrounded by those 
with no church ties, who cannot accept the so called 
popular creeds, who, if they knew of our principles even 
as much as they know of our peculiarities, might come 
with us. 

The country, too, is full of non-churchgoing, thought- 
ful, serious people, in some instances living within a few 
miles of a meeting-house, yet knowing nothing of 
Quakerism. The meeting at that particular place is 
perhaps dying out, is possibly so nearly extinct that it 
can now do nothing to regain its place and influence in 
the community. It is easy, but useless, to blame our 
ancestors for this state of things, and the sooner we 
realize our responsibility in the matter, the better for us 
and for the cause of Quakerism. 

How can these outsiders learn of us? By the pen and 
the voice. We need a something that shall be for to-day 
what ‘‘ Barclay’s Apology’’ was two centuries ago. 
We do not need new editions of Barclay’s work, nor to 
have it re-written in modern verbiage. We have been 
depending too much on re-vamped testimonies instead of 
testifying for ourselves. We need a short statement of 
the Quaker faith and doctrine,—not Fox’s, nor Penn’s, 
nor Janney’s, nor those of any of the living Friends who 
have attempted this on the old Jines, with fine drawn and 
exhaustive dissertations regarding the less essential things ; 
but one in which our One Doctrine is so clearly set forth 
that it will appeal to the reason of the casual reader, and 
so short and interesting that he will finish it. Inthe way 
of tracts we might do much. But by the voice we can 
perhaps do even more, and on those younger ones who 
can preach Quakerism a heavy responsibility rests to use 
well the gift they possess. 

What shall we do with them after they learn of us? Per- 
haps this is the most difficult part of the whole problem. 
There isa right way and a wrong way to go about this 
work, just as there is a right way and a wrong way to do 
any other good work. To quickly bring into our organi- 
zation a large percentage of newcomers, ignorant of our 
history, our methods, and our ways, would perhaps be 
awkward, possibly dangerous ; as it might tend to upset 
all our peculiarities, both the obsolete and the useful 
ones, and might throw us ‘‘ out of ‘gear’’ in so many ways 
that our principles would disappear with the peculiarities. 

I would not change our system in the hope of thus 
attracting others, or for the sake of so doing. That 
would seem the wrong kind of proselytism, and the kind 
that is apparently doing so much to injure the cause of 
Quakerism among the western Friends of the other body. 

I would convince outsiders of the liberal kind that 
they would better be inside of our organization than out- 
side of it, that they could do better the work which they 
find to their hands among us than alone, or among those 
with a narrower faith. 

I would not enter into competition with the churches 
in the hope of winning their members to our body. 
That kind of activity could only work harm to us and to 
the members so brought in. But I would like to see our 
fundamental doctrine so well and thoroughly set forth 
everywhere that the dissatisfied ones about us, vaguely 
groping for the light, and dimly or keenly feeling the 
need of just such help as we can give them, and especially 
those having no church affiliations, might be led to the 
truth as we see it, and to join with us. 

Finally, if the word is objectionable, let us by all 
means find another meaning the same thing, and use 
that, but let us, with a zeal tempered with knowledge, and 
in the faith that ours is a certain way to true happiness, 
proselyte, in the best sense of the word. 


Joun Cox, Jr, 
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LESSONS OF EASTER. 


A paper for the First-day School, Baltimore, Fourth month 18, by 
Joe Anna Ross. 


‘*« ALL the songs are sung, they say, 
All the tales are told. 
Does it matter, when we may 
Sing again the old ? 
Birds have sung their songs before, 
Shall we bid them sing no more ? 


‘* When the banners of the spring 
To the breeze are flung, 

With the birds we needs must sing 
Tho’ the songs are sung. 

Every soul that sings aright, 
Helps the world along. 

With the birds, sing full and clear, 


99 


Spring is coming! spring is here! 


Thousands of years ago,—centuries before the birth of 
Jesus of Nazareth,—when our ancestors worshiped many 
gods instead of the Eternal One, the month of April was 
dedicated to Ostara, or Eastre, the goddess of the Dawn- 
ing, the East, and of spring. Every year Easter festivals 
were held to celebrate the awakening of nature from the 
seeming death of winter. Then, as now, human hearts, 
stirred by the ever-recurring mystery of spring, beat in 
closer sympathy with each other, and gifts of mutual 
confidence were exchanged. For this purpose, nothing 
seemed so fitting as the Easter egg,—an embryonic 
promise of new life springing from the old shell. 

The celebration of Easter with its ancient customs 
was introduced into England by the Saxons, and the 
English Church endeavored to give to it an evangelical 
significance. Joy at the rising of the sun and at the 


awakening of nature from its wintry sleep, became to | 


them joy at the resurrection of Jesus. 

Every year we behold again the dawning of a new life 
springing from the old. And to us Easter Sunday is a 
day of joy, when our hearts are gladdened at the sight of 
so much loveliness around us and within us. Like the 
people of old, we too rejoice at the glory of bursting 
buds, caroling birds, and glowing sun. But even more 
than at these beauties, do we rejoice at the quickening 
pulses of a truer and a higher life into which the human 
heart is growing. 

Each element of nature brings its little mite to add to 
the glory of the spring-time. The earth is richer for the 


raindrops and the dewdrops, warmer for the sunbeams, | 


brighter for the flowers, and more harmonious for the 
melodies of birds and brooks. Every gentle zephyr, 
with its flower-laden breath, makes the springtime seem 
more lovely, so the influence of every good and noble 
life makes the life of humanity grander. And even the 
tiniest one of us has a chance to make the old world 


happier. But beautiful lives grow out of beautiful hearts, | 
and human hearts are like flowers, they have to grow and | 


develop slowly. 


**A little rain and a little sun, 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about ; 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow; 
Don’t you know ? 


‘A little work and a little play, 
And lots of quiet sleep ; 
A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned, and things in place, 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know ? 


‘* Just a little every day, 
That’s the way ! 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow ; 
Never any flower of May 


| Nova Scotia. 





| firm was 
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Leaps to blossom at a burst. 
Slowly, slowly, at the first, 
That’s the way ! 

Just a little every day!’ 

Did you ever hear that the First-day school is a gar- 
den where hearts are cultivated? The sympathy and the 
kindly help which are received there ought to make each 
little human plant sturdier and more ‘beautifully fitted to 
live the life of helpfulness required of each. For— 

“Some day, little one, you'll be children no longer ; 
But what you are now will ever be part 
Of what you shall be—and stronger and stronger 
The seed of the future still grows in each heart. 
Then fill your young lives full of sunshine and beauty ; 
Think purely, speak kindly, act nobly, each day, 
With glad, willing hearts to do each little duty, 
That when childhood is gone its sweetness may stay.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SHEPPARD ASYLUM. 


MosEs SHEPPARD, the founder of the Sheppard Asylum for 
the Insane, Baltimore, and a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends, was the son of Nathan, who was the 
son of Moses Sheppard, of Cumberland county, New 
Jersey. 

Nathan was married Third month 31, 1755, at 
Abington Friends’ meeting-house, Montgomery county, 
Pa., to Sarah, the daughter of Isaac and Dorothy Shoe- 
maker, of Shoemakertown. Their children were Mary, 
John, Isaac, Nathan, Thomas, Ann, and Moses, the phil- 
anthropist, who was born Fifth month, 16,1775. Nathan 
Sheppard was a native of Cumberland county, New Jersey, 
but after his marriage settled within the limits of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, Montgomery county, Pa. Here they 
were in as comfortable a home as their neighbors, and 
were surrounded with the comforts of life at that period. 


| At the beginning of the troubles which resulted in the 


Revolutionary War he was possessed of land and other 
property. An honest, though unfortunate, attachment to 
the cause of the British King is said to have caused Nathan 
and his family to leave Pennsylvania, and seek a refuge 
in the more congenial, because more loyal, colony of 
This removal occurred when Moses was an 
infant in the arms of his mother. His father’s property 
was lost, either by confiscation or abandonment, and the 
family appear to have been in reduced circumstances. 
How long they remained in Nova Scotia is not known, 


| but after the Revolution had ended, and tranquility was 


restored, Nathan and family returned to Pennsylvania. 

A certificate was received at Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting, of Friends, Md., from Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, Tenth month 27, 1792, for Sarah Sheppard and 
her three children, Thomas, Ann, and Moses. They 
settled near Jericho Mills, on the Gunpowder river, fifteen 
miles from Baltimore. Soon after the establishing of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends they became 


| members of that meeting. 


Moses Sheppard’s early years were devoted to great 


| business activity, and were marked by a provident thrift 

| ahd rectitude. 

| early life was living in a ‘‘ log hut with an earthen floor,”’ 

| and the desire and ambition of his youth was to live in 
a ‘* house with a board floor, and rag carpet on it.’’ 


It is recorded that his recollection of his 


In early life he left his home in the vicinity of 
Baltimore and came to Baltimore Town, and engaged 
himself as an errand boy in the grocery store of John 
Mitchel ; later he became a clerk, and in 1796 I find the 
Mitchel & Sheppard, No. 20 Cheapside, 
Baltimore, grocers; after this he became proprietor of 
the business. With a handsome fortune accumulated by 
patient industry, he retired to private life in the full vigor 





of manhood. He never married, but made his home with 
his brother Thomas, on the corner of West Pratt and 
Sharp streets. There he outlived his brother, and spent 
the later part of his life with a trusted colored servant. 

He had a dislike for show and ostentation; he was a 
friend of the poor. Many orphan children and young 
girls, thrown early upon the world for the means of a 
livelihood, have had reason to bless their secret protector 
and benefactor. Some he educated, and others he 
assisted with money to enable them to enter business. 

The Legislature of Maryland passed an Act at the 
session of 1853, incorporating the Trustees of ‘* Sheppard 
Asylum,’’ and constituted Moses Sheppard, David M. 
Parine, Archibald Sterling, Charles Howard, William M. 
Medcalf, Richard H. Townsend, and Dr. William H. 
Riley, Trustees. This Act provides that the Asylum shall 
be non-sectarian, and requests that Friends shall have the 
preference for admission, and is a very liberal charter. 

Moses Sheppard died Second month 1, 1857, in the 
84th year of his age. His will was probated Second 
month 7, 1875. I find one sentence highly characteristic 
of the man. After directing that all of his just debts 
shall be paid, he adds: ‘* which I expect will be few and 
small in amount.’’ He makes a few small bequests to 
relatives and friends. ‘Then he proceeds: ‘‘I give and 
bequeath to the Trustees of the Sheppard Asylum, etc., 
all my library books, papers, pictures, maps, and book- 
cases, and also all my household furniture and all the rest 
and residue of my estate.’’ 

He had a considerable and a well-selected library of 
works in accord with his taste, many of the books being 
writings of Friends. The amount left to the Asylum was 
about six hundred thousand dollars. 

Dr. Edward N. Brush, the present manager, informs 
me that this amount has never been equaled by any do- 
nation in America for the benefit of the insane, and with 
but one or two exceptions in the world. The income of 
this fund was used in the erection of the buildings, and 
consequently it occupied nearly 35 years to complete the 
buildings ready for inmates. The Asylum is situated a 
short distance north of Baltimore, on 300 acres of land, 
that has been improved, and is a beautiful home for a 
class of humanity that are truly to be sympathized with 
for their misfortune. 

The buildings for the accommodation of patients are 
two in number, and their relative positions are termed 
the East and West buildings. Each building is three 
hundred and sixty feet in length, with a wing one hun- 
dred feet long. The number of patients received during 
the five years this Asylum has been admitting patients, 
according to the annual report of 1897, was 227 men, 142 
‘women, a total of 369. Of this number 65 recovered, 40 
were much improved, 53 improved, 39 unimproved, 37 
died, 55 were not insane, and 80 remain in the institution. 

This is without doubt the foremost institution of its 
character in this country, and there is a bright prospect 
of it still having a much wider field of usefulness, by the 
addition of probably one and a half million dollars be- 
queathed in the will of the late Enoch Pratt, a prominent 
and public spirited business man of Baltimore, the founder 
of the Enoch Pratt Library. I quote from his will: 
‘While I do not wish to alter the operations and man- 
agement in the work of the said Asylum as now existing, 
and being carried on, it is my wish and will that the in- 
come from my said residuary estate shall be used to 
complete the present buildings or building as will accom- 
modate not less than two hundred additional inmates, 
and after that the income from my foregoing donation 
shall be devoted mainly to the care of the indigent insane 
in the most advisable manner, at very low charges or 
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absolutely free, as the Trustees of said corporation, in the 

exercise of their best judgment as to the rate to be 

charged, may deem best and wisest to promote the object 

of this donation.’’ KirK Brown. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 18 —FirTH MONTH 2, 1897. 
THE DAY OF SALVATION. 


GoLpEN TExT.—Behold, now is the acceptable time ; behold, 
now is the day of salvation. — II. Cor. 6: 2. 


Scripture reading: II. Cor. 6: 1-18. 
TEACHING. 

The great truth that the present hour and day, which 
are passing as we think or speak of them, are the only 
periods of time of which we are sure, and therefore that 
period of which we should make the best use, is presented 
in the lesson for to-day by the great Apostle. The past 
has gone from us forever, the future is not yet ours, and 
no one of us can be sure that it will become ours in pos- 
session, so that our good intentions, our high purposes 
should be set in motion this hour, this day, if we hope to 
see them reach full fruition. The time that should see 
that kindly purpose performed, that friendly letter written, 
that helpful word said, is to day, for ‘‘now is the ac- 
cepted time.’’ The day that should see that old bad 
habit, of thought or of act laid by and overcome ; that 
should see the growth of stronger purposes toward purer 
thought and noble life, a ‘‘ ceasing to do evil and a 
learning to do well ;’’ a more complete following of the 
leadership of the Spirit of Truth in each heart, is to-day, 
for ‘‘ now is the day of salvation.”’ 

If we interpret this word salvation as meaning ‘‘ whole- 
ness or health of soul and soul life,’’ we can better 
understand the full significance of the present hour in our 
attempt to attain this condition. If a person is ill in bedy, 
what moment can be more propitious for a return to 
health than ‘‘now.’’ So, too, with regard to the soul 


| life: if that is not what it should be, and what we desire 


itto be,—a life in full correspondence, with a full obedi- 
ence to the highest spiritual laws, what moment can be 
more propitious for the seeking of that higher, fuller life, 
which is God’s purpose, that we all enjoy, than the 
present moment? But not only should it be our earnest 
desire to seek to realize this state of full soul-health, of 
true salvation, but it should be our earnest effort to do so 
as well. ‘‘ Good thoughts,’’ Emerson once wrote, ‘‘ are 
no better than good dreams, unless they be executed ;’’ 
and the high purpose to reach this truer life should be 
put in execution this hour, this day, which alone we can 


| call our own. 


‘‘ In everything commending ourselves as ministers of 
God, in much patience, in afflictions, in distresses,’’ etc. 
The Apostle here refers to the many ways in which all of 
us may be ‘‘ ministers of God’’ to others. By the bear- 
ing in patience and submission of the things hard to bear, 
by letting patience do her perfect work, by accepting in 
the right spirit heavy burdens of sorrow or suffering ; by 
facing and resolutely overcoming sore temptations, by 
meeting trials and afflictions with unclouded brows, mak- 
ing the greatness of the burden yield before the greatness 
of the soul and the strength of the Spirit,—to do this is 
to be a ‘‘ minister of God’’ in a very true and noble way 
to those about us, for example teaches where precept 
fails. Not long since a Friend, while paying a visit to 
an aged woman who for many years has been a helpless 
invalid, said to her: ‘‘ Thy patience is a lesson and 
sermon to all who know thee. All is bright and cheerful 
about thee, and thee is helping many lives by thy exam- 
ple of patient submission,’’ and the thought was of great 
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comfort to the invalid. Of another Friend who had just 
been called to the larger life beyond the grave, one who 
had known him well said she could not but think, as she 
gazed upon his serene and noble countenance after 
death,—‘‘ Many a good and true sermon has been 
preached by thy face alone, old friend,’’ for it was a 
face that spoke of sorrow meekly borne ; of the compan- 
ionship of noble thoughts; of goodness ruling the inner 
life and outreaching to other lives; and of an earnest 
following in daily life of the Spirit of Truth abiding 
within. And thus all of us may be ‘‘ ministers of God,’’ 
and true helpers of others, by making of the hard things 
of life, rightly borne, examples of true living and true 
obedience,—transforming crosses into staffs of health and 
strength to weaker souls. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SONG SPARROW. 
How beautiful is the morning, when the sun is rising 
over the hills, and the air is filled with the music of birds, 
and all nature is rejoicing in the newly-born day ! 

The birds are early risers, and at this season of the 
year on fine days, their sweet songs are heard on every 
side. The familiar note of the robin is heard at early 
dawn, and in this case familiarity does not breed con- 
tempt. On the contrary, long generations of men and 
women have gone forth to their daily toil animated, 
cheered, and feeling that life was richer, because the 
robin sang for them. 

The faint but rich and mellow warble of the blue 
bird floats in upon the breeze. 

Meadow larks and black birds of several varieties are 
now abundant. 

Yesterday a large flock of wild geese (Branta Cana- 
densis) or Canada goose, passed over the house, flying 
quite low through the storm, and making considerable 
noise. They were northward beund, of course, this 


being the season of their spring migration to a colder | 


climate. 

But of all avicular singers at this season the song 
sparrow (Melospiza fasciata) is the sweetest ; it is at the 
same time one of the plainest of birds. Most of the col- 
ored plates that I have seen representing this bird are too 
highly colored. 
sparrow, nor is it so conspicuous as the English sparrow. 

This modest little singer is to be identified by its 
song. It will sit upon a tree or bush or fence, pouring 
forth its song and repeating it over and over again, giving 
ample opportunity for study. They frequent the fence 
rows and road sides in such numbers that we may hear 
them constantly during a ride of many miles through the 
country. In fact, they are to be heard everywhere. My 
earliest recollection of the song sparrow is associated with 
alder catkins and clear running brooks, and fishes, and all 
the beautiful sights and sounds that make spring welcome. 

The nest is usually built on the ground, sometimes in 
a low bush; it is constructed of leaves and grass. The 
eggs are four or five in number, and they are subject to 
great variations in form and markings. Two broods are 
generally reared in one season. 

I have noticed for several days past when walking in 
the road before our house, two of these birds running a 
few feet in front of me, their evident intention being to 
lead me from their nest. There is a noticeable difference 
in the vocal power of these birds. A few days ago l 
listened to a competitive exhibition of skill. A song 


sparrow was stationed on each side of the road, and as 
they sang alternately I decided that one was much more 
musical than the other. 

Byberry, Fourth month ro. 


It has not as much color as the chipping | 
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nen? 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETING-HUCUSES: CENTRE QUARTER. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING was established in 1835. 
It has four meeting houses, two recorded ministers, and 

one other speaker. 

Dunning’s Creek Meeting was set up in 1795, and as 
a monthly meeting in 1803. It is ten miles northwest 
from Bedford. Address Uriah Blackburn, Fishertown, 
Bedford Co., Pa. 

Centre meeting-house is in Half Moon Valley, 2% 
miles from Port Matilda, Centre County, Pa., on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. It dates from about 1800. Ad- 
dress Robert A. Way, Stormstown, Centre Co., Pa. 

Bald Eagle Meeting is in the village of Unionville, 
Centre Co., Pa., a few rods from the station, on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Address Jesse Cleaver, or Wm. 
P. Fisher, Fleming, Pa. West Branch was established 
in 1833, but twenty years previously an indulged meet- 
ing was allowed to be held at the house of James Moore. 
It is situated on 2% acres of land donated by James 
Moore, in 1824, and is half a mile from Grampian, on a 
branch of the Pennsylvania railroad, and five miles from 
Curwensville Station, on the Clearfield railroad. Address 
Nathan Moore, Grampian, Clearfield Co., Pa. 

A meeting is held quarterly in a public school house 
at Chestnut Ridge, two miles from Curwensville Station. 
Address Vincent U. Spencer, Curwensville, Pa. * * 


SUFFRAGE WOMEN AS MOTHERS. 


I REGRET to differ from my valued kinsman, Dr. Walter 
Channing, in his argument against woman suffrage. It 
seems to me that the logical foundation for his plea is 
wanting ; and for this reason, that, while he complains 
that women do not sufficiently do their duty as mothers, 
he does not adduce one fact to show that women who per- 
form public functions or advocate woman suffrage are 
liable in any special manner to this charge. From expe- 
rience much longer than his, I should judge the contrary. 

My old friend, John G. Whittier, used to give, as one 
reason for the support of woman suffrage, his lifelong ob- 
servation of Quaker women. Among them, he said, 
those who were most eminent in public service were also 
uniformly estimable as wives and mothers. His solution 
was that the same conscientiousness and mental capacity 
which fitted them for the one sphere fitted them for the 
other also. This has, at any rate, been my own observa- 
tion as to the woman suffrage women of the country. 

Not only have many of the best suggestions as to edu- 
cation, hygiene, and home sanitation been due to them, 
but in their actual service and success as wives and 
mothers they have almost always been worthy of admira- 
tion. In the long line of leaders, beginning with Lucretia 
Mott and continuing through Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary Livermore, and many others, their house- 
holds and their children have been their sufficient testi- 
mony. Had there been any very marked exceptions, we 
may be very sure that it would have been proclaimed in 
a thousand newspapers.—7. W. Higginson. 


WAITING will not take away the chronic ail, restore 
nerves and bones, and remove pain ; nor will it bring to 
the empty arms and lacerated heart what they are always 
crying for. But waiting brings the beatitude of God,— 
quiet, peace, strength, trust, hope,—not with the old 
bound and jubilance, but other graces, better,—quiet, 
peace, strength.—/. F. W. Ware. 
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NEW OCCASIONS. 

WueEN Lowell wrote his immortal lines : 
«« New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth,” 

he did not utter a new truth, but clothed it in a garb so 
forcible, that it cannot fail to attract attention, and press 
home the conviction that humanity must be ever ready 
to receive fresh from the Divine source, new revelations 
of duty. How else can we keep pace with the ever 
widening march of civilization that has gradually changed 
our mode of living, our methods of travel, and even our 
trade or business? While we must always hold fast to 
past experiences for help, we can never wholly rely upon 


arise in our every-day affairs. 
is this more the truth than in the training of our youth! 


We know there are certain fundamental rules for our aid | 


that came to us through the law of Moses, which the 
teaching of Jesus does not eliminate,—but on the con- 
trary he constantly enjoins as essential,—rules that help 
us all to control the laws of nature that war against the 
spirit, 


ignore these teachings and rely entirely on to-day’s 


wisdom is to ignore the growth or evolution of good that | 


history unveils to us,—to ignore a great truth voiced by 
another poet, whose inspirations 
blessed us, that— 
‘Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build.” 

We need in this training of youth to keep perpetual 
watch for these helps from the past, while at the same 
time we keep the ‘‘ eye single ”’ 
Divine light. 
intellectual culture are broadening on every hand, we 


and open for the present 
rays of 


must see to it that the character-building rests on a sure | 


foundation of morality and religion—the latter in a 
practical rather than a theological sense—and relax not in 
our efforts to well direct our youth, both by precept and 
example, not trusting to the enlightenment of the intellect 
alone to guide and guard the heart. 
late work, 


Dr. Watson, in his 
‘« The Mind of the Master,’’ says that 
wisdom of Athens was seated in reason, and did not affect 
life; the wisdom of Jerusalem was seated in conscience 
and created conduct.’’ Do we not then want to seek the 
wisdom of Jerusalem ? 

Thus, and thus only, shall we be able to meet the 
‘« new occasions '’ with a wise judgment that will promote 


the growth of good, and produce well-rounded characters 


| correspondent adds. 
| sition was printed in the INTELLIGENCER, Twelfth month 23, 1893. 


And in no one particular | 


| Willow street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


| was an honored member, are herewith informed. 
have enriched and | 


| thee.’’ 


Now that the opportunities for | 
| pneumonia, Sarah Elizabeth Leaver, aged 49 years, 6 months, and 11 


| S. Middleton, of Crosswicks, N, J., 


: © The | 


| minister among Friends. 
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l that will continue the iene march, till little by little 


evil shall cease to prevail. 


A FRIEND calls our attention to the fact that Joel Bean, of San 
José, Cal., whose letter on the relations of the different bodies of 


| Friends we printed two weeks ago, was not “ disowned,’’ (as was 
| stated in the note which we affixed to the letter), but was deposed from 
| the ministry. 


‘« He is still a member of the Society of Friends,’’ our 
The correspondence, on the subject of his depo 


The action was taken by New Providence Monthly Meeting, Iowa, 
in Seventh month of that year. We hardly need say,—yet deem it 
most prudent to do so,—that this monthly meeting is not a part of our 


| body of Friends. 


BIRTHS. 


GRIEST.—On the 21st of First month, 1897, to Joseph P. and 
Mabell K. Griest, a daughter, whose name is Mary Kirk Griest. 


MARRIAGES. 


ROBINSON—BURLING.—On Fourth-day, Fourth month 14, 
1897, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 193 Washington Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by Friends’ ceremony, Alice Gertrude, daughter of 
Samuel and Phebe H. Burling, to Edward Fraser Robinson. 

TONKIN—DUELL. —In the presence of the Mayor of Camden, 
N. J., Third month 31, 1897, by Friends’ ceremony, Charles Tonkin 


| and Martha R. Duell, of Mullica Hill, N J. 
them for guidance in the emergencies that constantly | 


DEATHS. 


BASSETT.—On Fourth month 10, 1897, at his late residence, 
Salem, N. J., John T. Bassett, aged 73 years; a valued member, and 
for many years an overseer, of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

FIELD.—At the residence of his sister, Louisa M. Stabler, 135 
Fourth month 9, 1897, Aaron Field, 
in the 68th year of his age. 


HANES.—At his home, near Woodstown, N. J., Third month 23, 


| 1897, John Hanes, in his 79th year. 
but may eventually become subject tq it. To | 


HANES.—Fourth month 1, 1897, (nine days later than her father’s 
decease), at her home near Woodstown, N. J., Florence N. Hanes, 
beloved and only child of the late John Hanes, aged 37 years and 2 
months. 

Members of the class of ’83, of Swarthmore College, of which she 
This beloved friend 
and classmate had been confined to her room since Tenth month, 1896, 
with that relentless disease, consumption. So natural seemed her 
bright cheerfulness upon every occasion when visited that hope for her 


| recovery was fondly entertained. But the All-Father directed it other 


wise. He took her pure, true life back to himself. Her father’s pros 
pect of losing his child overtaxed his failing strength ; he was stricken 
with paralysis, and was summoned in advance of his gentle danghter 
as though to live out his plan of life: ‘*I go to prepare a place for 


It is hard, Aard, to lose the jewel of life,—a friend. But, ‘Heaven 
shines through.” E. R. K. 


LEAVER.—At Quakertown, N. J., Third month 22, 1897, of 


days, widow of the late George D. Leaver, who died First month 14, 
1897, of pneumonia. 


MIDDLETON.—At Trenton, N. J., Third month 20, 1897, 


son of the late Enoch and as 
Middleton, in the 67th year of his age. 

MITCHELL.—Fourth month 13, 1897 
of Jonathan B. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, 
George Fletcher, in her 74th year. 


MOORE,.—Third month 12, 1897, at his late home, near Avon- 
dale, Chester county, Pa., Sharpless Moore, in the 88th year of his age. 

It seems meet that this Friend should receive more than the above 
passing notice. 

He was the son of David and Martha Moore, the latter an esteemed 
He had a birthright in New Garden Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, where he lived out his life-long membership. 

He married Rachel, a daughter of George and Alice (Fell) Roberts. 


, Louise Fletcher, widow 
and daughter of the late 


| They lived in much unity until 1880, when she was called away by 


death. 

They had five children, four of whom are living. He subsequently 
married Lydia, a sister of his former wife, who survives him. He 
was concerned for the welfare and growth of the Religious Society of 





which he was a member, serving it for many years as an overseer and 
elder, and much enjoyed mingling with Friends socially and relig- 
iously. } 


R LETTER HOAX. 
THERE are certain forms of fraud which Truth never 
seems quite able to catch up with. One of them is the 
Cotton Mather Letter, which at intervals,—once in four 
years, the late W. F. Poole said, as below,—goes the 
rounds. Its fraudulent character was exposed soon after 
its original appearance, twenty-seven years ago, but all 
the same it appears and reappears, and all the same is 
treated with respect by new readers. In the INTELLIGEN- 
CER, Six years ago, (Seventh month 18, 1891), we printed 
the explanation of the matter, and it had probably been 
given in our columns previously. 

Recently, the Letter has been sent us from half a 
dozen different sources. One or two correspondents cut 
it out of a New York newspaper, a few weeks ago. As it 
appeared in this newspaper, (the Zimes), it gravely pur- 
ported to be adespatch from Springfield, Ohio, in which 
it was stated that the letter was in possession of a person 
at Muncie, Indiana, had come down to her ‘ through 
Massachusetts relatives,’’ and had ‘‘ just been given out 
for publication.’’ Since then a friend has sent us another 
copy, from the West, to which is prefixed the statement 
that ‘* the original may be found ina book of records 
dating from the early part of 1600 to 1749, kept in an 
old Quaker meeting-house at Greenwich R. I.’’ 

The letter, we find, by being printed and reprinted, 


has become considerably varied in its form, and it will | 


presently be, we suppose, a matter of critical’ interest to 
compare and annotate the several ‘‘texts.’’ The form in 
which the despatch to the New York 7Zimes had it is as 
follows, (typographical errors corrected) : 


Boston, September 3, 1682. 

To ye aged and beloved John Higginson: there be now at sea a 
ship (for our friend Esaias Holderoft of London did advise me by the 
last packet that it would sail some time in Angust), called ye Welcome, 
(R. Greenway, master,) which has aboard a hundred or more of ye 
heretics and malignants called Quakers, with W. Penn, who is ye 
scamp at ye head of them. Ye general court has accordingly given 
secret orders to Master Malachi Huxtell of ye brig Porpoise, to way- 
laye ye said Welcome as near ye coast of Codd as may be, and make 
captives of Penn and his ungodly crew, so that ye Lord may be glori- 
fied and not mocked on ye soil of this new country with ye heathen 
worshipe of these people. 

Much spoil can be made by so doing, and taking ye whole lot to 
Barbadoes, where slaves fetch good prices, in rumme and sugar. We 
shall not only do ye Lord great service by punishing the wicked, but 
shall make gayne for his ministers and people. Yours in the bowels 
of Christ, CoTTON MATHER, 


Another of the copies, (attributed to the alleged old 
records at Greenwich, R. I.), is as follows: 


September 15th, 1682. 

To Ye Aged and Beloved : Mr. John Higginson: There be now, 
at sea, a ship, called the Welcome, which has on board an hundred 
or more of the heretics and malignants called Quakers with W. Penn, 
who is the chief scamp, at the head of them. 

The general court has accordingly given secret orders to Master 
Malachi Huscott of the brig Propasse, to waylay the said Welcome 
slyly as near the Cape of Cod as may be, and make captive the said 
Penn and his ungodly crew, so that the Lord may be glorified, and 
not mocked on the soil of this new country with the heathen worship 
of these people. 

Much spoil can be made by selling the whole lot to Barbadoes, 
where slaves fetch good prices in rum and sugar, and shall not only do 
the Lord great service by punishing the wicked, but we shall make 
great good for his ministers and people. 

Master Huscott feels hopeful, and I will set down the news when 
the ship comes back. Yours in ye bowels of Christ, 

CoTTON MATHER. 


variations, including words omitted and supplied, are 
numerous. 


The Cotton Mather Letter is a hoax, and has been 
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| old in 1682. 


| not counsel with women over these outlays ? 
| noted for their cleverness in raising money by fairs, 
It will be seen that the date is different, and that the | 
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again and again exposed. The facts of the case are fully 
stated in a letter written in 1891, by William F. Poole, 
the distinguished librarian, who at his death was in charge 
of the Newberry Library, of Chicago, but who was a na- 
tive of Salem, Mass., and for a number of years librarian 
of the Athenzeum, Boston. He was thoroughly well in- 
formed in all matters of New England history, and a 
competent authority in such a subject as this. We give 
here an extract from his letter; it was written to Rev. 
Dr. W. A. McAtee, of Madison, Wis., to whose atten- 
tion the Letter had come. W. F. Poole, said: 

“I beg to say that I showed the Penne letter to be a forgery twenty- 
one years ago in the Boston Evening Transcript of June 1, 1870, for 
it used words and expressions which did not come into use until a hun- 
dred years later, and its biographical and historical blunders were in- 
excusable even in a forgery. Cotton Mather was only nineteen years 
I later secured a copy of the paper in which it 
first appeared,—the Argus,—a newspaper printed in Easton, Pa., of 
the date of April 28, 1870, and I had a correspondence with the edi- 
tor, Mr. James F. Shunk, in which he admitted that he invented the 
letter, and was rather proud of his jew d’esprit, which had been so 
widely printed. This forgery has a cycle through the press of four 
years, and is now on its sixth circuit. Within six weeks past I have 
heard of its being printed in a hundred different forms. 

“W. F. Poo.z.” 


We suppose that nothing further need now be added. 
It will be a matter of curiosity to observe how soon the now 
venerable hoax will be started on its travels again. We 
trust that readers of the INTELLIGENCER at least may keep 
this correction in mind. 


WOMEN OUTSIDE. 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Philadelphia. 


In making the assertion that women are outside, we do 
not apply it to the women of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, where, through the extension of suffrage, they 
have been admitted to full citizenship. Women belong 
to the community, the city, and the State, but are not of 
the body politic. They have no voice in the laws they 
must obey or in saying who shall enforce them. They 
are outside of the power that creates or executes. 

The new President of the United States has selected 
his Cabinet, made appointments, nominated the foreign 
representatives, and in a general way completed the 
changes necessary for a new administration. How many 
women have been chosen to fill these positions? None. 

State and city affairs are conducted upon the same 
principles as the national. Places of honor, trust, and 
profit, as the gift of voters or their representatives, are 
not open to those outside. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually to support 
public institutions, such as schools, colleges, libraries, 
hospitals, asylums, almshouses, and prisons. How many 
women serve as directors or trustees of these institutions ? 
Very few. We have become somewhat familiar with the 
term and office of woman school director, and accept 
this innovation. If woman’s economy and devotion to 
details has proved to be helpful in directing schools, it 
certainly would be beneficial to add this kind of talent 
to the direction of other public institutions. 

The revenue to maintain these public institutions comes 
from taxation. Women have shown their ability to pay 
tax. All institutions need more or less housekeeping. 
No one questions a woman’s skill in this department. 
Public institutions expend large sums of money. Why 
Women are 


suppers, and begging. 

Our national government, the State, the city, and our 
institutions are all in need of the introduction of some 
new element. Shall it be women? 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


TRAVEL LETTERS FROM I. H. CLOTHIER.—VI. 


Our late arrival at San Francisco, on the evening of the 
2d inst., gave us but two full days to inspect the city, as 
months ago it was planned to leave there at 8.30 on the 
morning of the sth. 

It may seem strange to write of California and say 
little comparatively of its chief and renowned city, but I 
think of little that we saw that is likely to interest my 
readers. Its finest business streets were somewhat metro- 
politan in appearance, and the residence portion, includ- 
ing the homes of many widely known people of wealth, 
whose houses were pointed out to me, notably those of 
Huntington, Mackay, Fair, the widow of Mark Hopkins, 
and of Leland Stanford, etc. None of these houses were, 
however, so fine as many in our Eastern cities, and others 
that we had seen in cities of the West. 

The Cliff House and the Seal Rocks seem to be the 
first objective points of all tourists, as they were to us. 
The hotel is built on the cliffs in Golden Gate Park, a 
few miles from the city and overlooking the Pacific ocean. 
It is a great resort, and one of the features is the rocks 
just off the shore, covered at all times by hundreds of 
seals or sea-lions. More interesting to me was the view 
of the Golden Gate entrance to San Francisco Bay, in 
which I had been interested since boyhood. It is a nar- 
row entrance from the ocean to the bay, witha high bluff 
on each side, something like our Narrows at Newport, 
except that the bay widens at once, making the entrance 
striking in appearance. Whether the name came from 
the fact of its being the entrance to the harbor of the 
Golden State, or because the sun sets from San Francisco 
right over the entrance, I am not informed. We had 
two fine views, one from the shore, and another on a 
boat-ride across the bay, and the picture of the renowned 
entrance to the harbor will henceforth be very distinct in 
our minds. 

Our reunited party crossed the bay on the morning of 
the sth, and the familiar train awaiting us seemed indeed 
quite homelike, and soon from the platform of the obser- 
vation-car the Golden Gate, the Pacific ocean, and San 
Francisco, all faded out of sight, as we commenced the 
long journey to the Atlantic seaboard. Sacramento we 
passed in a few hours, and soon after the ascent began of 
the oft-described Sierra Nevada mountains. The wild 
scenery of Cape Horn, Blue Cafion, etc., were soon about 
us, and night closed in on us near the summit of these 
mighty mountains. The next morning we were in the 
State of Nevada, on the broad plateau east of the Sierra 
Nevadas, with the great mountains plainly in sight, but 
gradually fading from view. In the early afternoon we 
passed into Utah, and were in an almost level country, 
treeless, except for the sage brush, as far as the eye could 
reach; but the day’s ride, in its variety and by contrast 
with the mountainous region in which we had been jour- 
neying, was highly interesting. Ogden was reached that 
evening, and Salt Lake City at 11 p. m., where we 
remained over night. We spent the next day until 3 
o’clock p. m., in this widely-known city, and visited its 
chief points of interest, among them the Mormon taber- 
nacle, seating comfortably 8,o00 people, but holding a 
much larger number. Its acoustic properties are remark- 
able, as speaking in a conversational tone can be dis- 
tinctly heard in almost all parts of a building having 
considerably more than double the seating capacity of 
our Academy of Music. The organ is one of the largest 
in the world, and by special arrangement a recital of 


appointed hour. We also saw the house where Brigham 
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Young lived for years, and the Beehive, the present resi- | road men, notably Thomas A. Scott, (who succeeded J. 


dence of those of his wives who are now living ; also"the 
Lion House, and the Mormon coéperative store. =We 
did not visit the great Salt Lake, as it was not a suitable 
season, but we had viewed it as we journeyed along in 
the train the afternoon before. 

During the afternoon we entered the picturesque 
scenery which characterizes the Denver & Rio Grande 
System, perhaps to a greater extent than any other single 
railway in the world, and passed the Colorado line in the 
early evening. 

We found ourselves at Glenwood Springs, on rising 
next morning, a charming mountain resort, where we 
spent a few hours, then proceeded on our way towards 
the Cafion of the Grand River, Eagle River Cajion, and 
Tennessee Pass, (the latter 10,400 feet above sea level), 
to Leadville, where we remained over four hours. This 
mining town of widespread reputation has little of inter- 
est to commend it to the tourist. Numbers of our pas- 
sengers complained of uncomfortable feelings because of 
the altitude, even while sitting quietly in the train, but 
although I took a brisk walk through the muddy and un- 
interesting streets, I could not perceive that I felt it. 

After our four hours’ stay at Leadville, we passed on 
to Salida, where the train remained all night in order 
that the renowned scenery of the Grand Cafion of the 
Arkansas River and the Royal Gorge might be passed in 
daylight. I had heard a great deal of this scenerv, and 
my expectations were high, but were quite met by the 
reality. The Cafion and the Gorge together are about 10 
miles in length, and form perhaps as striking a piece of 
scenery as can be found. The railroad has naturally fol- 
lowed the course of the river which has cut its way 
through the rock walls, which in the Royal Gorge reach 
a height of perhaps halfa mile. In one place the only 
practicable way to build the railroad was by constructing 
an iron bridge supported on the walls of both sides of the 
river. This oft-described piece of scenery must always be 
a wonder to the tourist, and no picture can give an ade- 
quate impression of the great reality. 

Eastward we continued to Cajon City and Pueblo, 
and after an hour’s stay at the latter, we turned directly 
northward, and after a ride of 45 miles, arrived at 
Colorado Springs at 1.30 p.m. Now came to my wife 
and myself one of the striking features of the entire con- 
tinental journey, to which we had looked forward since 
leaving home. While I had never before visited this 
thriving city under the shadow of Pike’s Peak, I had had 
for many years a great interest in it, both because it was 
founded by a near and life-long friend, and because I 
was personally familiar with everything relating to its 
early history. And now something of a digression may 
be allowed, to make a statement concerning a member of 
our Society better known in the great world of affairs 
than among our own membership, a unique and powerful 
personality. 

William J. Palmer isa member of Race Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia. Born a Friend, and trained in boyhood 
under strictly Friendly influences, his career, if accurately 
and adequately described, would read like a romance. 
For the reason that the history of any member of the So- 
ciety, who has accomplished great results in the world 
should be a matter of record, I give in this connection a 
brief account of a career which has certainly been extra- 
ordinary from any standpoint. 

Brought up in Philadelphia, at an early age he was 
chosen by J. Edgar Thomson, President of the Pennsyl- 


| vania Railroad, to be his private secretary, the duties of 
quite a number of pieces was made for our company at an | 


which office he filled with signal capacity for several 
years. This brought him into contact with leading rail- 
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Edgar Thomson as President of the Pennsylvania Road), 
with whom, though much his junior in years, he became 
intimately associated. When the war broke out he felt 
it his duty to enter the army, so he gave up his promising 
position and organized the Anderson Cavalry, an after- 
ward noted company, of which he became captain. He 
was soon promoted to be Colonel of the Regiment, and 
before the close of the War, Brigadier-General, remain- 
ing in the service until the troops were mustered out. By 
the latter title, that of General, he has been universally 
styled for more than thirty years. I well remember that 
our monthly meeting, in dealing with many similarly sit- 
uated, concluded not to disown them when they were 
willing to sign an acknowledgment prepared with great 
care to meet the situation, and worded so as not to re- 
quire too much. This acknowledgment, however, was 
not acceptable to William J. Palmer, who having made 
great sacrifices to fulfill what he considered to be a solemn 
duty in entering the army, was unwilling in any way to 
compromise his position. It seemed at first as if he must 
be disowned, but at my suggestion (as he reminded mea 
few days ago), he addressed a letter to the monthly meet- 
ing, stating his conscientious belief that he was doing his 
duty in going to the war, and that he would do so again 
under similar circumstances ; but avowing his sympathy 
with and belief in the essential testimonies and practices 
of the Society and his desire to retain his right of member- 
ship. This letter, as it was esteemed a remarkable one, 
will perhaps be remembered by some of the older mem- 
bers, and if in possession of the meeting, might to-day 
well be published. It was accepted, and he was retained 
a member. 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, but to 
enter a new field, where he considered larger services and 
larger possibilities were open to him. He became inter- 


"69 (I cannot be exact as to dates), was engaged in the ser- 


across the continent. He had charge of two surveys, one 
on the 32d and one on the 35th parallel, pursuing his 


work steadily to success, while his little surveying party | him as driver, we were soon driving briskly towards some 


had to be constantly protected by a military escort of | 
fifty soldiers through a country filled with hostile Indians. | 


Often the entire company was in imminent danger of 
massacre. The surveys were most satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and the roads built on the lines selected by him. 
Certain recommendations made by him including the de- 
velopment of the railway system in Colorado were _per- 


haps fortunately for him and for the State) not adopted | 
by the Company, and this led in due season to the organ- | 
ization by him and the subsequent building up of one of | 


the great railway systems of the country, the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad, which originated in his brain and 
which his genius developed. 


The story of his early trials in the attempt to put into | 
shape such a gigantic undertaking and of his subsequent | 


triumphs, is too long to tell here. He first built the sec- 
tion of 76 miles from Denver to Colorado Springs, and 


nearly 2,000 miles of railway were laid, while cities and 
towns sprang up, and Colorado grew with rapid develop- 
ment from a sparsely settled territory to a rich and popu- 
lous State. It is admitted by all well-informed people 
that no other man,—perhaps no set of men,—has con- 
tributed so much towards building up the material re- 
sources and highest interests of the State, as this member 
of our Society. Always a pioneer, and constantly push- 
ing ahead, he built last the 550 miles of the Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, running from Grand Junction on the 





borders of Colorado through Salt Lake City to Ogden, 
Utah, and his interests now are largely concentrated in 
this portion of the System, of which he is President, and 
with his near friend and business associate, Dr. Wm. A. 
Bell, formerly of London, has absolute control. No 
other member of the Society of Friends, either in England 
or America, so far as my knowledge goes, has handled en- 
terprises so extensive, or achieved results so great. While 
I would have been glad if he could have taken an active 
interest in our Swarthmore College, I was glad to know 
he has been so liberal a patron and so great a friend in 
every way to the young Colorado College, located at 
Colorado Springs, having 300 students, young men and 
young women, and developing so rapidly, largely under 
his fostering care, that it is expected to number perhaps 
1,000 students in the near future. The main building is 
properly named ‘‘ Palmer Hall,’’ as ‘* Palmer Lake,’’ near 
Denver, and ‘‘ Palmer Avenue,’’ in Denver, help to per- 
petuate the name of Colorado’s ablest and most far- seeing 
pioneer, the man who has made her plains and mountain 
sides teem with industry, and led her to an honored place 
in the great sisterhood of States. His name must ever 
be associated with her history and the iron bands which 
encircle her mountains and plains, along which flow the 
streams of busy life, must be a monument more durable 
than brass to the daring genius of William J. Palmer. 
To resume. Never having been at Colorado Springs, 
I was most fortunate in arriving there at a time when my 
friend could personally show me many of the results of 
his quarter of a century of active labor. Telegrams 


| reached me at Salt Lake City, telling me that his carriage 
Meantime, he had chosen not to re-enter the 


would meet us on arrival at Colorado Springs and take us 
to his home. Instructions were also given, as I learned 
from him personally on arrival, to bring us over the route 


| from Salt Lake City in a special car in advance of our 
ested in the great enterprises then being discussed, of the 


building of the Pacific Railroads, and between 1866 and | 


train, accompanied by his Superintendent, to show us all 
points of interest. Owing to some misunderstanding 


| there was not time to make the necessary arrangements, 
vice of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, in making surveys | 


and this part of the program was not carried out; but on 


| our arrival at Colorado Springs General Palmer greeted us 


as we stepped from the train, and seated in his carriage with 


of the great wonders of the section and to a detailed in- 
spection of the city of Colorado Springs previous to pro- 
ceeding to his home, where we arrived in the early even- 


| ing, after an afternoon drive scarcely less than ideal. 
| And as our host is a unique man, so his home is a unique 
home. 


‘«Glen Eyrie,’’ adjoining the ‘‘ Garden of the 
Gods,’’ is visited annually by thousands of tourists, so 
far as the roads go which he has laid out for public use, 
and may therefore be known by numbers of my readers. 
It is a natural ampitheatre, surrounded by large walls of 


| rock, including about 1,100 acres of as beautiful and 
| picturesque scenery as can well be conceived. 


In this 
wild spot, named Glen Eyrie from the eagles’ nests which 
can be seen on the imposing natural walls of the entrance, 
he built twenty-five years ago a large house and outbuild- 


| ings, and has since added every year to the improvements 
| of the immense grounds. 


afterward section by section, until in Colorado and Utah | tal paths on his own grounds, with as many more pro- 


He has now ten miles of capi- 


jected. The blocks of bright red sandstone in fantastic 


| shapes here and there form a picturesque part of the 
| scenery. 
| Manitou and Colorado Springs, each nearly six miles dis- 
| tant, and while the situation would be too lonely for 
| most people, his own residence there of more than 25 


The nearest neighbors may be said to be at 


years has only served to increase his attachment for the 
place. And the same may be said of his children, who 
know no other home except for brief residences abroad, 
and who have a love for it as their ancestral home. 





Another such estate is probably not to be found anywhere. 

The evening of our arrival a dinner party of from 
twelve to fifteen persons were invited to meet us. Included | 
were Dr. Slocum, the president of Colorado College, and 
his wife, and Wm. S. Jackson, the husband of Helen 
Hunt Jackson, the authoress, some time ago deceased, 
and his wife, a relative of his deceased wife. 

From our arrival at 1.30 on the roth inst., until late 
in the evening before our departure, at 5 a. m., on the 
12th, we were kept most busy in an inspection of the 
wonders of the neighborhood, under the personal care and 
direction of our host. I believe that no one ever saw 
more of this renowned neighborhood in so short a space 
of time, the hours being parcelled out to insure the most 
economical arrangement possible. We drove and walked 
about continually during our day and a half’s stay, re- | 
maining indoors only to eat and sleep, our purpose being 
to make the most of the short visit and store up recollec- 
tions to digest at leisure. We had quite a walk about 
Glen Eyrie in the early morning, and again in other 
parts after breakfast, and later in the forenoon my wife 
and our host’s daughter drove to the oft-described 
‘*Garden of the Gods,’’ a few miles around, while he 
and I walked over the mountain paths and joined them, 
then driving to the charming home of his associate, Dr. 
William A. Bell, at Manitou, one of the most artistic 
homes in Colorado, where we lunched, starting soon after- | 
ward for another drive to the Springs, and about the 
base of Pike’s Peak. When we landed the female por- | 
tion of the party at his home towards evening, quite tired 
out, he and I started for another walk across a mountain 
where there were no paths, sending the carriage around to 
convey us home, which we reached about dark, welltired | 
out ourselves with a day full of adventure, and overflow- | 
ing with experience and observation quite extraordinary. 

A few friends gathered again at the evening dinner, 
this time to bid us good-by, and at 10.30 p. m., we | 
reached our train, tired in body but brimful of experience | 
and of gratitude to our kind host and family, and feeling 
that at last we knew Colorado Springs. 

I omitted to mention that a number of our Friends | 
were at Colorado Springs. We saw Elizabeth Solly, a 
daughter of Thomas Mellor, and were called on at the 
train, in our absence, by Elizabeth and Sarah Dorsey, | 
daughters of William Dorsey, and by others, whom we 
were not favored to see. We were warmly greeted by 
our traveling companions as we returned to them to take 
up our homeward travels together. They also had en- 
joyed Colorado Springs and vicinity, and all had driven 
through the public roads of Glen Eyrie. 

At 5 a. m., our train started for Denver, and when we 
awoke after the natural deep sleep following such experi- 
ences, we were nearly at Denver, and had passed Palmer 
Lake, a charming spot, something of a summer resort, 
which I had much desired to see. We arrived at Denver 
at 8 o'clock a. m., spent the day at the Brown Palace 
Hotel and in some inspection of the city, which on our 
part was, however, somewhat lazily done after the ex- 
ertions of the previous two days. I looked in the Direc- 
tory for a Friends’ meeting, but found only a ‘* Friends’ 
Church, Rev. A. L. Mendenhall, pastor,’’ located on | 











Palmer Avenue about three miles away, so did not make | 
the exertion to reach it, especially as the hour for 
gathering was uncertain. 

Our stay at Denver was interesting, and I could not 
but contrast the busy and populous metropolis of the 
State, containing 125,000 people, with the appearance in 
1871, when the Census for the year showed but a popu- 
lation of 3,500. We left Denver at 9 p. m., onthe night | 
of the r1th, and in the morning we were rapidly travers- | 





| the great valley of the Mississippi. 
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ing the level plains of Nebraska. 


The wild mountain 
scenery we had been among for weeks was out of sight, 
and only level country lay before us until we reached the 


Alleghenies of our own State. For the first time since 
leaving home we found rainy weather, and the country 
showed evidences of heavy rainfall, a foretaste perhaps of 
the great floods which for weeks have been devastating 
At Omaha we lay for 
more than four hours, but in the heavy rain little of the 
city was seen. At 6.30 p.m., Omaha was left behind, as 
we left the Union Pacific system and rode on the Bur- 
lington route. We crossed the Platte river, swollen to 
twice its usual size, and a little later the wide and turbu- 
lent Missouri. In the night we crossed the Mississippi, 
and passed into Illinois, and when we awoke we were 
within two hours of Chicago, which we reached on time 
to the minute. We were told we had run during the 
night one stretch of 80 miles in 84 minutes, and part of 
the time more than a mile a minute. 

Chicago, the greatest railway centre of the world,— 
and in the judgment of many the coming metropolis of 
America within the next two decades, notwithstanding 
the consolidation of Greater New York,—is always an 


| interesting city, but the weather was lowering, and the 


characteristic winds prevailed to so great an extent that 


| we spent the day mostly in walking about the busy streets 


and at the Auditorium Hotel. At 5.40 we left, forming 
the second section of the Chicago Limited, which started 
just before us. At Fort Wayne, 148 miles, I found it 


| had just left, the next morning at Pittsburg we lay side 
| by side, each on time to the minute. 
| rounded the Horse Shoe Curve just vanishing before us 


We saw it as we 


into Altoona, where we again lay side by side, as at 
Harrisburg, where we saw it for the last time. As our 
train paused at Wynnewood to let us off, we found we 
were as near it as the block system allowed, and no doubt 
our passengers met it again at Broad Street station, both 
of the great trains being exactly on time. 

So precise is the execution of railway science nowa- 
days. 

As we passed our station, Wynnewood, on our way 


| westward, my wife and I knowing no one on the train, 


stood alone on the observation platform to wave good-by 
to our friends. Now, as the train left us at the station, 
—the Golden Gate tour a thing of the past,—mingled 
with the delight of reaching home and family was the 
inevitable regret as the railroad family of seven weeks 
were parting, and we bade good-by to the same observa- 
tion car, this time filled with a train-load of waving and 
shouting passengers from half-a-dozen States, whom we 
shall pleasantly remember, though many of whom we may 
never see again. 


It was my intention before closing to make some com- 


| parison between Southern California and the Riviera, 


where we spent the corresponding time last year, but the 
length of this correspondence, which has considerably 
outgrown the limits intended, forbids. As stated at the 
outset it was intended only to share with Friends some of 
our experiences. If that has been accomplished I am 
well satisfied, and one experience,—the night ride on 


| the ‘‘Pacific’’ ocean,—we would not only have been 


willing to share but to give up entirely to any who de- 
sired it, whether they be Friends, or the world’s people. 
i a 


Ballytore, Wynnewood, Pa., Fourth mo. 17. 


WE never should know that the stars shine bright, 

Were it not for darkness and shades of night; 

We never should know of sweet pleasure’s reign, 

— Selected. 


But for times of sadness and hours of pain. 
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A PAGE FROM THE PAST. 


THERE lies before me a report for the year 1869 of the 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen. It is the Fifth Annual Re- 
port, and the cash from contributors during the year is 
placed at $4,004 99. In asummary of its work from its 
origin (five years or less), the amount stated as having 
been collected and expended was 57,300 dollars, besides 
a large amount forwarded ‘‘ of which no account is taken, 
neither does this include clothing made up for the Penn- 
sylvania Freedmen’s Association.”’ 


Ten scho »ls, with thirteen teachers, were opened and | 


carried on by this Philadelphia Association. Of these 
ten, only one remains,the Laing School. Of all the 
teachers in the report, we think not one is now in the 
work. The founder of the Schofield School, at Aiken, 
S. C., had been four years at her calling, but not sup- 
ported by that Association,—though a Friend. In all 


the intervening years she has remained at her chosen | 
work, while a chord of Divine harmony has been singing | 


through her soul the words the Christian slave sang with 
God-given voice : 
‘* Stay in the field, stay in the field, 
Until the war is ended.” 

Long ago the voice of prophecy said of her work: 
shall arise and shine. Her Institution stands. 
stand, because builded among the purposes of God, upon 
foundations of right and justice, and love of humanity, 
that cannot be destroyed.’’ 


‘6 It 


In these purposes Friends have a foothold, and—we | 


again quote from the report: ‘‘ The question arises, Are 
we willing to abandon the work? Do we think we have 
done our whole duty towards these people? Let all ex- 
amine seriously the ground of our obligations and see to 
it that what is required is to the best of our ability per- 
formed. If we discover that there remains any further 
work for us in this portion of the Master’s vineyard, let 
us make haste to carry it forward till every vinelet has 
received its proper culture, and is made to bring forth 


ripe clusters at the harvest, which shall redound to the | : ‘ : 
| nation, and the world and Friends can offer no valid ob- 


praise of the great Husbandman. 


‘« These thirsty travelers on the highway of life are | 


calling for the pure fountain of knowledge, crying but 
for a single drop to quench the burning of that desire to 
know more which consumes their lives. When we reflect 
that in the course of a few years the destinies of the na- 
tion will be influenced by these children, who are now so 


earnestly asking us for an education which will enable | 


them wisely to exercise that influence, can we as Chris- 
tians or lovers of our common country prove lukewarm to 


our long profession of ‘ being peculiarly the friends of | 


these people,’ refuse the small share of our means to assist 


in the accomplishment of a purpose which will fit them | 


to care for themselves ?’’ 
If in the five years including 1869, 57,000 dollars 


were raised and expended within the bounds of Philadel- | 


phia, what could be the measure of help from the seven 
yearly meetings that now have only two schools in which 
they are interested helpers ? 

The question asked then can be asked now: 
Have Friends a responsibility in answering? In contin- 


uing the three-fold work,—looking as it does toward their | 


spiritual, intellectual, and temporal welfare ? 
¥.. B.S, 


O PILGRIM, comes the night so fast ? 

Let not the dark thy heart appall 

Though loom the shadows vague and vast, 

For love shall save us all. —Celia Thaxter, 


It will | 





' his ** American Scholar,’’ 


BENJAMIN LUNDY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THERE has recently appeared in the Chicago /nter- Ocean 
a very interesting article on the life and character of 
Benjamin Lundy. It is written by R. Williams, of 
Streator, Ill., and is illustrated with Lundy’s portrait, 
the first and second meeting-houses at Clear Creek, the 
graveyard there, where he was buried, his only daughter 
Susan Wireman, who is yet with us, and also the spot 
where it is designed to build him a monument, which no 
doubt will be done in the near future. His life was a 
noble, busy one; like the Master, he went about doing 
good. The curse of slavery was so galling to him that 
he felt as though bound with them. Garrison was acon- 
vert of his, and Whittier his devoted friend. He died 
August 22, 1839, at Lowell, Ill., a little insignificant 
town where he published his paper, and his remains were 
taken to Friends’ burying-ground at Clear Creek. 
Friend Williams says in his article: ‘* The nineteenth 
century can scarcely point to another instance in which 
the command of Christ to leave all things and follow him 
was so literally construed and followed. Lundy gave up 


| his flourishing business, took leave of his wife and dearly- 


beloved children and began a restless, wandering life, to 
arouse consciences everywhere to a deeper understanding 
of the sin and curse of Slavery.’’ I very much wish you 
could publish the whole article, for it is very interesting. 
On my recent visit to California, in Santa Cruz county, 
in the town of Boulder Creek, at Friend Charles and Anna 
T. Michener’s, I came across volumes xxi. and xxii. of 
Lundy’s paper, the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in 
a very fair state of preservation, and I was deeply inter- 
ested in it. It was published in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
One thing I particularly noticed,—that names to articles 
were initials only. Those were times that tried men’s 
souls, for the Slave Power was ever on the alert to prose- 
cute and persecute also the friends of liberty for the slave. 

I understand that a valuable collection of Benjamin 
Lundy’s writings was destroyed by the Chicago fire. 
While Friends asa rule are not in favor of monuments, 
Benjamin Lundy has become a representative man of the 


jection to a memorial to him. While it can do him no 

good personally, it may show to the world more clearly 

the devotion of his life and the worthy actions done. 
Wenona, Ills. Davip WILSON. 


INQUIRIES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
WILL the INTELLIGENCER please tell me where I can 
find the following lines, also the author’s name? 
‘“‘ The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 
See hidden in the thing, the thought 
That animates its being. 
The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is molded 
To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded.”’ 

In the INTELLIGENCER a week or two ago, was an 
article from the Woman's Journal, on wine at the White 
House, a line ‘‘ Where MacGregor sits is the head of the 
table.’’ I would like to know who MacGregor was? 

Winchester, Va. E... B. 


[Perhaps some reader can answer the first question, 


| as to the authorship of the lines. 


The saying, ‘‘ Where the MacGregor sits there is the 
head of the table,’’ though a familiar one, seems to be 
of unknown or uncertain origin. Emerson quotes it in 
ascribing it to ‘‘the Mac- 
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Donald,’’ instead of ‘‘ the MacGregor,’’ but he probably 
casually forgot the usual form of the saying. In ‘* Don 
Quixote ’’’ the expression occurs, ‘- Let me sit where I 
will that is the upper end,’’—the same thought, of course. 

‘*The MacGregor ’’ would be the head of the High- 
land clan of the name, and probably some one of the 
successive chiefs may have given currency to the ex- 
pression.—Ebs. } 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE organization of the Committee of Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting, in charge of the Home at Norristown, 
has been completed. Applications for the position of 
Matron of the Home should be sent to Mary R. Livezey, 
Norristown ; Esther L. Hallowell, Bethayres, or James 
Bonner, Byberry. 

Those wishing to enter the Home should apply to 
Sarah C. James, Trevose, Elizabeth T. Kirk, Ivyland, or 
Isaac Parry, Breadyville. 

Admission fee $50, board $3 oo a week, and upwards. 


Those not able to pay this amount can confer with this | 


committee. 

Furnishing Committee: Walter H. Jenkins, Gwynedd, 
Harriet W. Atkinson, Three Tons, Mary E. Thomson, 
Ogontz, Charles Saunders, Bethayres. 





Circulars have been sent to members of Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting calling their attention to the meetings 
to be held in Friends’ meeting-house, East Fifteenth street 
and Rutherfurd Place, N.Y., on the 24th and 25th instant. 

On Seventh-day, 24th, 10.30 a. m., Westbury Quar- 
terly Meeting. 3 p. m.,a public meeting of the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, at which 
Lillian D. Wald, of the Nurses’ Settlement, will read a 
paper entitled ‘«* The Crowded Districts of Great Cities : 
Our Duty to Better their Condition.”’ 

First-day 25, 11 a. m., meeting for worship. Dr. 
Edward H. Magill, ex-president of Swarthmore College, 
expects to be present, also members of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee. 330 p. m., meeting for 
worship. 8 p. m., meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion. Isaac H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, will read a 
paper on the ‘* Life and Character of the Apostle Paul.”’ 
All interested are invited. 





We find it stated that thirteen members of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends (Bucks county, Pa.), died 
during 1896. 
youngest 24. 
was 63 years. 
bers by death. 


The average age of twelve of the decedents 


in Wales, described in the article in last week's INTELLI- 
GENCER, a correspondent, ‘‘ H. S.,’’ writes to the Friend, 


London, that it was continued at least as late as 1844. 
He says: 


and sister, were spending First-day at Dolgelly, and set 
out for the meeting at Tyddyn-y Gareg. We found it 
after a delicious stroll of about two miles in the direction 
of Cader Idris. 
costume were already assembled in a cottage close by the 
farmhouse, and we sat down on cross-legged stools by a 
peat fire. The meeting was held in silence, and when it 


was broken up, Lowery Jones, who had a very dignified 
bearing, entered into conversation with us, telling us that 
she had formerly lived 


in Coalbrookdale. Catharine 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








_ hills and playing about the fountain. 


Four worshipers in picturesque Welsh | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I ; ' | Keepers’ Association. 
n 1895 the same meeting lost nine mem- | shown that it was not only not necessary to spray the 


| blossoms, but that they were likely to be injured by 
| spraying. 
In reference to the old meeting at Tyddyn-y-Garreg, | 
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Roberts and Ann Pugh replied to our questioning, ‘ Dim 
Sassenach,’ but were able to bid us ‘tarewell.’ One of 
the four women was not a member. 

‘* How much longer the meeting was kept up I am 
not able to say, but I believe till the death of the three 
Friends already mentioned.”’ 





Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Arch Street) began its 
business sessions on the 1gth instant. A proposal to 
send an epistle to Ohio Yearly Meeting (the Conservative 
body) was made by the Clerk, Joseph Walton. Jonathan 
E. Rhoads suggested that a general epistle to Friends 
everywhere would be acceptable to him. These proposi- 
tions, after considerable discussion, were referred toa 
committee of twenty-one Friends. The Clerk also stated 


| that two important communications, addressed to the 
| meeting, were on the table, and a committee was ap- 


pointed to examine these and report whether they should 
be read. Committees were also appointed to examine 
the Treasurer’s accounts, to nominate a new committee 
to have charge of Westtown Boarding School, to consider 
a proposition of Bucks Quarter to lay that meeting down, 
and to fill a vacancy in the Meeting for Sufferings caused 
by the death of Joseph Rhoads. On Third-day, z2oth, 
Ephraim Smith and Joseph L Bailey were appointed 
Clerk and Assistant Clerk, Joseph Walton and John E. 


| Carter desiring to be released. 


PasTORAL TROUBLES.—A recent issue of a newspaper 
of eastern Pennsylvania chronicles the troubles of four 
churches at the county town over their pastors. One 
(Baptist) has divided, the pastor and 140 members with- 
drawing, to form a new church. One (Presbyterian) has 
discharged its pastor, ‘‘ because he didn’t raise enough 
money.’’ In a third (Methodist) the people are disap- 
pointed because they did not get from the Annual Con- 
ference the preacher they desired, while a fourth (Episco- 
pal) is troubled over a very unpleasant matrimonial and 
divorce proceeding, in which the rector is one of the 
principals. 





SPRAYING Fruir BLossoms.—In Vermont it is illegal 
to spray fruit trees while in blossom. The law reads: 

‘‘If a person sprays or causes to be sprayed, or puts 
or causes to be put any Paris green, London purple, or 
other poisonous substances upon fruit trees while in blos- 
som, he shall be fined not more than $40 nor less than 


| .." 
The oldest was 94 years of age, the | $ 


This was passed at the request of the State Bee 
In the evidence submitted it was 





, 


‘* Ecc ROLLING ’’ aT THE WHITE House.—A Wash- 
ington dispatch, on the roth, says the annual egg-rolling 
festival, usually given the children of Washington the day 


| after Easter, in the grounds of the White House, took 
‘« In the August of 1844, I, with my father, brother, | 


place that day. By noon there were fully 5,000 children 
in the grounds, rolling eggs, rollicking up and down the 
It was a very 
democratic gathering, white and black tots playing indis- 
criminately together. The police placed no restriction 
on the children save to see that they did not romp over 
the beds of beautiful poppies, tulips, hyacinths, and cro- 
cuses. Mrs. McKinley, with Mrs. Saxon by her side, 
sat at the window. She was joined for a few minutes by 


the President, who nodded his acknowledgments to the 
frantic waving of thousands of handkerchiefs. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association held its regular 
meeting Third month 22, with a large attendance. 

The literary program began by Carrie S. Bamford reading from 
Young Friends’ Review, the article taken from the British Friend, 
written by John William Grabam, on the Orthodox branch of Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. This, together with the article upon 
the Race Street Friends, read by Thomas Littensor at a previous meet- 
ing was then generally discussed. Sarah T. DeCou, appointed to open 
the discussion, not being present, her part was taken by Lily S. DeCou. 

In the following comments the difference between the two branches 


was especially treated, aad while one or two Friends did not acknowl- | 
edge any difference existing but an imaginary one, the Association as | 


a body were willing to recognize the difference was in regard to the 
difference of view on the divinity and atonement of Jesus. It was 
clearly brought out that the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ branch thought it right to 
permit its members to think upon this subject according to their indi- 
vidual light ; thus a member of this branch could be the most orthodox 
or liberal in belief and yet be a consistent member, while the orthodox 
body practically required subscription to the ‘* evangelical ’’ faith in 
regard to the atonement. The prevailing opinion was that the articles 
were too plain to suit all, but that they correctly represented the repre- 


sentatives of the two great bodies, which was the natural basis for | 


Friend Graham to select—but that they did not represent the masses 
of either body. 


To Samuel S. DeCou was assigned the question, ‘‘ Under existing 


conditions, what would Friends do to bring about peace in Cuba?” | 


who gave an account of how the question would pass from one meet- 


ing and committee to another, if Friends really took it in hand, and | 


nothing be accomplished. In the discussion the friends to Arbitration 


were heard, but no means devised which could now be acted upon in 


the present condition of things in Cuba. 


The meeting was adjourned to meet Fourth month 26, at 8 p. m., 
at the meeting-house. L. H. S. 


Fawn Grove, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of E. Thomas Allen, First-day afternoon, the 11th inst. 
a period of silence the vice-president read the 3d chapter of II. Peter, 
followed by roll call and sentiments. 
and approved. 


attend no appointment was made. 

A paper full of good thought on the subject of ‘‘ Capital Punish- 
ment,’’ prepared by Thomas W. Brown, was read by Anna Brown, 
followed by comments. Jeremiah J. Starr said, the idea formerly was to 
punish for wrong-doing, but now, the object was more to reform the 
wrong-doer, 

A recitation was given by Effie Brown, ‘‘ The Best You Can.” 
John Clement read ‘* Old Shoes.”” ‘* Why do Friends use the numeri- 
cal names for the days and months?” was answered by Roy Brooks, 
with added explanation by Jeremiah J. Starr. Mary F. Brown recited 
** Conquer and Rest.” 

Annie C, Allen read selections from the Chapter on Arbitration in 
the Book of Discipline. Comments followed in which a fitting tribute 
was paid to that portion of the inaugural address of our newly elected 
President which referred to the subject of Arbitration. 


After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. M. F. B. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Second-day evening, Fourth month 12, the Presi- 


dent, William E. Walker, in the chair. In the absence of Isabel 
Chambers, Sarah S. Bunting acted as Secretary. After the approval 
of the minutes of the previous meeting, reports were read from the 
standing committees of work done in their respective lines. 

William W. Birdsall announced the satisfactory result of the course 
of Biblical lectures by Dr. Lyman Abbott, and reference was made by 
J. Eugene Baker to the papers reviewing the subject, read on the 
evening of the gth, at the Philadelphia First-day School Union. The 
Executive Committee reported that an addition of four names had been 
made to our list of members, and the Association had received several 
gifts in the shape of books and reading matter. The Lecture Com- 
mittee announced that they have already made some effort to secure a 
course of lectures for next year. 

Mary B. Paxson then read a paper on ‘“ The True Meaning of the 
Ministry and Our Individual Responsibility Therein.’ Speaking of 
** inspiration ’’ she said: ‘“‘ The word has changed in its meaning since 
George Fox’s time. 
immense widening and simplifying of church ministry. We have 
our fathers, A simple, more childlike, less self-conscious attitude of 
mind is needed.” The writer reviewed some of the thoughts of John 
William Graham on the subject, delivered in his address at the Swarth- 
more Conference, and desired to re-awaken the interest in his words 
at that time, that they may have their full fruition in “ better living 
and deeper consecration to high aims.’”’ She dwelt finally on the 


is service. 
| have increased opportunities, so in proportion as each thinks himself 





| lecture room Fourth month 1. 


| lowed by the reports of committees. 
| their work to be a continuation of the study of the life of Elizabeth 
After | 


Minutes of last meeting read | }5 } : 
| titude during Prayer” was also brought forward by the same committee. 

_The request for an appointment to the General Conference of | 
Friends’ Associations was read, but as none of the members expected to | 


| it is often for our own good and comfort to do it. 
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‘‘complaisant ease with which we gaze ata noble past. There is 
work to do in the now and here. There is crime in many forms, sin 
under many disguises, sorrow and suffering among high and low. In 
the magic of ‘together’ lies much of our life-giving vigor. Let us 
help one another.’’ 

The earnest discussion aroused by the paper was a tribute to its 
merit. We should meet and conquer this difficulty of the ministry, 
and were reminded of our individual responsibility in the matter, so 
that we should heed the sense of duty arising in our hearts. Ministry 
There is no lack of ability or thought among us, and we 


responsible will our Society grow. Nor is all ministry vocal, for in 
good deeds and sympathizing association with our fellows can we also 
minister. The two enemies of ministry are our own personality and 
the hypercriticism of our hearers. In regard to the latter, we should 
look through the awkwardness of phrase to the spirit that prompts the 
soul. It should always be remembered, though, that in the ideal 
Friends’ meeting each worships God in silence. It is not wise to 
encourage the young too strongly, for we must not manufacture a 
ministry, but as we build up the intellectual life of our young people, 
their faith in our testimonies, and a broader spirituality among them, 


| will the silence be broken, for ‘‘ out of the fulness of the heart the 


mouth speaketh.’’ 

An illustrated talk by Joseph M. Truman, Jr., followed, in which 
he related many facts of interest concerning ‘‘ Friends and their meet- 
ing-houses.’’ 

It was left to the discretion of the Executive Committee whether 
we have a regular meeting in Fifth month. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

SARAH SELLERS BUNTING, Secretary, pro tem. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
A general response to roll-call was 
given with appropriate sentiments. ‘The reading of minutes was fol- 
The History Committee reported 


Fry, and her work at Newgate prison. The Literature Committee 
have taken up the life and works of John Comly. ‘Religious Meetings’’ 
is the subject under consideration by the Discipline Committee. ‘‘At- 


The Executive Committee reported having given the question, 
‘¢ Who exerted the most good on society, George Fox or William 
Penn?’’ to the Literature Committee for discussion at the next meeting. 

Mary Coles read a paper, “‘ How should Friends interpret plain- 
ness of apparel at this time? ’’ She quoted the 7th Query, and said 
if this were lived up to the matter of apparel would adjust itself 
rightly, if left to each individual conscience. The Bible tells us that 
‘*man looketh upon the outward, but God looketh upon the heart,’’ so 
it is important that our thoughts dwell more upon the inward purifica- 
tion than outward adornment. Mary W. Borton opened the remarks 
on this with a short paper in which she urged the adoption of a style 
of dress that does not attract undue attention by its extremeness and 
which is suited to the means and good taste of the wearer. A. T. 
Yarnall said it was best for all to be clothed with a meek and quiet 
spirit. As much of a trial as it may be to lay aside some little things, 
A free expression 
was given on the subject of dress. 

Mary Cole and Elizabeth D. Lippincott gave answers to questions 
which had been referred tothem. 

Adjournment then followed a refreshing period of silence. M. 


SALEM FirsT-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—This was held at Woods- 
town, N. J., Fourth month 10. Upon the roll-call of delegates all 


| responded but eight. 


Reports were received from the several schools of the Union. 
Upper Greenwich has 14 officers and teachers, and 82 pupils, of whom 
49 are adults, and 58 are members of our Society. Mullica Hill has 
14 officers and teachers, and 60 pupils, of whom 26 are adults, and 
28 are members. There has been an increase of attendance and in- 
terest. Woodstown has 18 officers and teachers, and 185 pupils en- 
rolled, of whom 66 are adults, and 94 are members. A new class has 


| been formed. The library has been increased, and there are now about 


700 volumes. Salem has 15 teachers and 103 pupils. The school has 


| read and considered some of the papers read at the Swarthmore Con- 
| ferences. 


Alloway’s Creek reported 2 teachers and 33 pupils. The 
school has held its own, and though the workers are few, they try not 


to be discouraged, and think they have some causes for encouragement. 
To him and his contemporaries, it meant an | 


Lower Greenwich reported 3 teaches, 18 pupils. Though few in 


| number, they trust they are none the less zealous. 
slipped back into a measure of the formalism out of which he called | 


Remarks were made by a number of those present. Edwin J. 
Durnall extended an invitation to attend Concord Union on the 17th, 
at West Chester. He spoke of the faithfulness manifested in the 
smaller schools of this Union, and urged us to be regular in attendance 
at First-day school. 

At the afternoon session, the report of the delegates to the Phila- 
delphia Association was read. The Business Committee gave their 
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report, and offered the following question for discussion at our next 
Union : ‘ What effect do our Unions have on our First-day School ? ” 
‘Lhey also suggested that two persons be appointed to write essays on 
this subject, with the understanding that this did not debar any one 
else from writing. Lydia Morris and Eliza G. Hilliard were appointed. 

Mickleton School offered three recitations, Mulliea Hill had six, 
and Woodstown had seven, and two responsive exercises. Two essays 
were read on ‘‘ What are the Fundamental Principles of the Society of 
Friends?’’ ‘Is their Influence Increasing or Decreasing?” They 
were listened to with much interest, and after they had been read re- 
marks were made by a number of Friends. Joel Borton approved of 
reading the Queries in First-day school, as so few children attend the 
business meetings of our monthly and quarterly meetings. He and 
several others also spoke in favor of assuming a reverential attitude 
during prayer. Edwin J. Durnall said that he was deeply impressed 
with the thought that we should be practical in our every-day living. 
The quiet, unassuming life of a Friend had much more influence on 
others than we knew of. 

The third essay was on Religion. 


It also contained many excel- 
lent thoughts. 


Remarks were made by Joel Borton and others. The 
minutes of the afternoon session were read, some announcements were 
made, the closing minute read, and after a few moments’ silence the 
meeting adjourned to meet at Salem, in Ninth month next. 


tae 





New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Fourth month 11, at the Brooklyn 
meeting-house. The president being absent the vice-president served 


in his place. The minutes of the two preceding meetings were read 
and approved. 


The History Section gave no report. In reporting for the Litera- 
ture Section, Charlotte Way read an interesting sketch of the life and 
work of John Dalton, the eminent chemist 

John Cox, Jr., reported that the Discipline Section is now study- 
ing the discipline of North Carolina. Meetings were established 
there in 1660 

The Current Topics report was given by Josie Russell. Among 
other items, she spoke of the recent appropriation granted by Congress 
for the relief of the flood sufferers. She also mentioned that Colorado 
has been added to the short list of States that have abolished capital 
punishment. Ella B. McDowell reported that the Bible Section is 
continuing the reading of Genesis. 
The paper of the evening, on missionary work, was given by Edwin 
Cox. Among other things, he said that the church of the future would 
be one in which all might find spiritual food 

After a discussion the meeting adjourned with the usual silence 

* 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—On Sixth-day evening, 16th, Prof. 
W. W. Birdsall delivered his illustrated lecture before the students and 
friends of the College on “George Fox and his Times.” Prof. 
Birdsall has obtained several new pictures on this subject since his lec 
ture at the Cenference last summer, and he also threw on the screen 
several scenes taken from the Conference. 

The ninth Annual Contest for the President's Prize in Oratory be- 
tween the Freshmen and Sophomore Classes was interesting and suc- 
cessful. The Sophomores won the contest with 2,686 points to 2,512 
received by the Freshmen. The judges on thought and composition 
were Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Dr. Jos. S. Walton, and Wm. G. 
Underwood, '87, those on delivery were Miss Wolff, of the Philadel- 
phia Zimes, E. Lawrence Fell, '88, and Prof. C. A. Herrick. The 
Prize of $50 offered by President De Garmo is expended by the win- 
ning class in procuring some ornament for the College parlors. 

The theses from the members of the Senior Class are due on Sixth- 
day, Fourth month 23. A great deal of original investigation is being 
done by this year's Senior Class in presenting their theses for diplomas, 

The orations from the Junior Class in competition for the Sproul 
Prize were submitted to the judges on Sixth-day, Fourth month 16. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in 
the College parlors onthe evening of Fourth month 18. Iola K. 
Eastburn, '97, read a paper entitled ‘* Higher Criticism,”’ and Dr. 
Hull gave an account of the early Friends, and their dealings with the 
Indians. Dr. Hull gave proofs to show that the principles of Friends 
did much to maintain peace so long between them and the Indians; a 
fact which has been questioued by some historical writers. ’97. 


TWENTY years ago a new postmaster in New York city would have 
the power to appoint 2,000 subordinates, while now there are but two 
positions not covered by the Civil Service rules. 


PuBLic school teachers in San Francisco are required by a recent 
State law to join a pension association. Each will pay $1 a month 
into the treasury, and will be allowed to retire after thirty years’ ser- 
vice with an annuity of $600 a year. Teachers disabled before they 
have served thirty years will be allowed a proportionate annuity. 








| 





LITERARY NOTES. 


| In the Popular Science Monthly for the coming month the history of 


the Bubonic Plague, which has been ravaging Bombay and the west 
coast of India, is told, and its nature described, by Professor Victor C. 
Vaughan, of the University of Michigan, who also considers the condi- 
tions that contribute to its spread, and presents the results of the latest 
studies of the bacillus by which it is supposed to be caused. In an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ Is there danger of the plague being imported 
to this country?” Professor Vaughan answers, ‘‘ there is danger, but 
this, being foreseen, may be easily avoided.’’ No effective treatment 
of the disease, however, which is a septicemia, is known. 





™= McClure's Magazine for May contains a series of life portraits of 
Daniel Webster,—one of the few great men who looked every inch of 
their greatness. Some of the portraits are said to be extremely rare. 
An introduction and notes, by Charles Henry Hart, gives their several 
histories, and relates interesting anecdotes regarding them. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


COLUMBUS. 


DIED, VALLADOLID, 1506. 


ILL! poor! forsaken! with life’s tide at ebb !— 
And I, the man who gave a world to Spain ! 
Yet as I gaze on life’s bewildering web, 
One grand design grows plain. 


Thro’ all, oh God! I trace thy guiding hand ; 
Thro’ years of wailing, heart-sickness, and scorn, 


Thy will hath ruled my pride, the scheme I planned 
By Thee was overborne. 


What matters how earth's brief, dark days are spent, 
When for the future work is being done ? 

In this, thy work, I was thy instrument, 
Unworthy, yet thine own. 


It is enough, dear Christ! Thou givest to me, 
More than enough for this short life’s distress, 

In this revenge that binds me close to Thee ;— 
For wrongs, for wounds, I bless. 


I have had raptures, too; ah, the sweet joy 
When first that faint fair opal blest our eyes, 

So pale it seemed a rude wind might destroy, 
Like clouds in evening skies. 


I see it now in memory shining clear 
As at that twilight in the glittering sea, 
I see the happ} homes that gather there 
In the grand days to be. 


And as on Saint Maria's midnight deck, 
Faint odors whispered of the far-off shore, 
I catch the tokens others little reck. 
Of land abead once more. 


And so across life's fitful stormy tide, 
I steer with courage firm my shattered bark, 
For high above the waves, thy star, my guide, 
Beckons across the dark. 


THE ACORN. 


THE topmost acorn on a lofty tree, 
Might have within its shell a purpose high, 
Yet it could nothing but an acorn be, 
Were it not made beneath the ground to lie, 
And, as a little oak, start toward the sky. 


’Tis not the station that we occupy 
That ever makes us great or makes us small ; 
A little fellow may be put so high 
That he must be, perchance, compelled to fall, 
Or he may never reach his best at all. 
— Youth's Companion. 





Tue Brazilian Government has a standing offer of a prize of $150,- 
000 for the discovery of a sure remedy for yellow fever. 


The roar of a lion can be heard farther than. the sound of any living 


| creature. Next comes the hyena, then the screech-owl, the panther, 


| and the jackal in succession. 


The donkey can be heard much farther 


than the dog. Strange, the quiet and timid hare, when she cries in 
fear, can be heard farther off than either dog or cat. 
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IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

Dr. J. Henry Barrows, of Chicago, in a letter from India to the 

Record, that city, describes his ride from Siliguri to Darjeeling, in the 
Himalayas. 
In the new train, which we boarded at Siliguri, we began 
our gradual climb to the foot hills. This train runs on a 
two-feet gauge. It is but fifty miles to Darjeeling, but 
we are eight hours in reaching it over one of the most 
interesting and picturesque routes in the world. In 
about a dozen miles we get to the foot hills, and then 
La Signora and I were glad that we had taken the com- 
fortable armchairs of an open carriage. The cars are 
very short, less than eight feet long, in order to accommo- 
date them to the sharp curves. The line winds or zig- 
zags as it climbs the 7,400 feet up the rugged gorges and 
over the wooded sides of the huge backed hills. A pro- 
fusion of vegetable growths surpasses anything I have 
seen before. The clumps of grass look like sheaves of 
small sugar canes, while the clusters of bamboos appear 
like vigorous and thick-planted saplings. In the deep 
jungles 1,000 feet below us wild hogs, bears, deer, buffa- 
lo, tigers, and rhinoceroses are said to flourish, finding 
an almost safe home in the impenetrable wildernesses. 
Our eyes are delighted by nature’s growths, so lavishly 
abundant, by the oaks and banyans, the mulberry and 
India rubber trees, the figs and acacias, the peaches and 
almonds and chestnuts, by the intertwisted or down- 
hanging vines of almost endless length, and by what | 
never had seen before except in conservatories, the lovely 
tree ferns. 

Tea plantations come in sight, and they look very 
pretty, prettier, I think, than the close pruned vineyards 
along the Rhine. It is the abundant rains, produced by 
the clouds from the Indian ocean striking the Himalayan 
wall, that call forth this superabundant vegetation. But 
the railway itself interests us continually. It twists and 
turns, now making a loopso that we pass over our former 
track, and sometimes we look down on three almost par- 
allel lines, the second rising above the first ard the third 
above the second. It grows very cold as we ascend to 
the 4,000 feet station, and when 5,000, 6,000, and 7,000 
feet are reached we feel as if winter were rushing down 
upon us from the high home of the gods. 

One of the striking things of the journey to Darjeel- 
ing, from Siliguri, is the gradual change in the types of 
the people. The delicate-looking, thinly clothed Ben- 
gali, with his light colored robes, gives way to the square 
faced Mongol mountaineer, with his thick, dark woolen 
cloak, his coarse, unintellectual face, his felt boots, and 
his great triangular yataghan, big enough, as one has 
said, to disembowel an elephant. We _ have struck 
another race. Weare on the confines of a new world, 
the world of Thibet, China, Tartary, Siberia. The 
Himalayas are the dividing wall of huge tribes. But 
over the passes the rough, thick-legged, and warlike Mon- 
gols have found their way, and now live in the villages 
which are strung like coins along the line of this moun- 
tain railway. They have brought their religion with 
them, adebased kind of Buddhism, which mingles often 
in a strange, confused way with the popular Hindooism. 

At the Darjeeling station we were met by a son of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, a delightfully courteous gentleman, 
and also by the Rev. A. Turnbull, of the Church of Scot- 
land mission, who was to be our host. We were soon 
settled in Mr. Turnbull’s mission house and succeeded 
after awhile in thawing ourselves out by his hospitable 
fire. The great mountains were covered by clouds, and 
we had hoped that on the morrow the shining home of 
the Hindoo divinities might be revealed to us. But our 
hopes were doomed to disappointment, although about 
10 o’clock one patch of dazzling white was visible high 
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up amid the clouds. It was so high up and so far away 
that at first we might have mistaken it foracloud. But 
no, it wasa peak soaring 10,000 feet nearer the sky thar 
the loftiest height of Switzerland. In the afternoon we 
strolled through the rather interesting bazaar and looked 
in at the Bazaar mission school. In the morning we had 
seen two other schools where the children appeared to me 
half frozen. Night came and the clouds thickened, and 
we went to bed with no hope of seeing on the morrow 
the unspeakable magnificence of that view which draws 
travelers to Darjeeling from every part of the world. At 
about 6.30 the next morning our watchful host pounded 
at the door, with the joyful cry, ‘* The snows are out. 
Come at once, for the clouds may soon cover them.’’ 
Barefooted and stockingfooted we two rushed across the 
frosty lawn, with steamer rugs over our shoulders, and 
saw and rejoiced and worshiped. The spectacle lasted 
three hours. After dressing and ‘‘ chota hazri,’’ or little 
breakfast, accompanied by our host, we walked through 
one of the upper streets of Darjeeling, around Observa- 
tory hill, with eyes turned in adoring awe to the heavens. 
Forty miles away were the great snow peaks. Perhaps 
10,000 feet below their summits was a billowy sea of 
white cloud. ‘These white giants among all mountains 
appeared to have no pillared hills to support them. 
There they floated, unspeakably sublime, the double 
peak of Kinchinjunga rising nearly 29,000 feet. One is 
satisfied with such a spectacle. 

There is no tinge of disappointment, but only a con- 
tinuous and joyful longing after the perpetual vision. 
Below us, 6,000 feet, the valley deepened down into 
mists, beneath which was an invisible stream. Before us 
and around us was a broad vista of colossal and darkly 
wooded hills. And yonder, forty miles away, were the 
pillars and gates of heaven. The sun kissed into dazzling 
radiance the white darlings of God, from whose faces 
the morning beams had taken the cloudy covering. And 
we, gazing, rapt in joyful astonishment, uplifted, satisfied, 
felt some sympathy with the Aryan forefathers of our 
race, who found in these snowy altitudes the inaccessible 
habitations of the gods. Here were virgin summits 
which no human foot had ever touched, on which no 
mortal may ever walk. But such visions as ours could 
never after all re-paganize the world. God the Creator 
sits enthroned above all heights, and no instructed mind 
hereafter can worship aught but God himself. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN.—At the meeting of 
the Home Influence Association, at the meeting-house, 
15th and Race streets, on the gth inst., Lydia A. Kirby, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, spoke on the intel- 
lectual training of children. She emphasized the import- 
ance of a closer connection between the home and the 
school and of the desirability of mothers more frequently 


visiting the schools. She dwelt upon the influence upon 
the child of zsthetic surroundings in the school, the judi- 
cious use of pictures and the physical care of the child in 
school. With respect to the relations between the teacher 
or mother and the child she urged that the child should 
be treated as worthy of trust until the contrary is proven. 
Sincerity and truth should invariably characterize the 
teacher’s dealing with the child. Otherwise the little 
ones will learn deception. The desirability of eli- 
minating self-consciousness from the child and the 
importance of recognizing the necessity of different 
methods for children of different temperaments were also 
given prominence in the talk. 


IN the South Carolina State Hospital for the Insane there are now 


300 white women receiving treatment, the largest number ever in the 
institution. 








THE BIRDS AND THE FARMERS. 

Continuation of Lecture by Prof. Witmer Stone. 
WHEN nature is undisturbed there has been kept upa 
balance between plant and insect life mainly by birds, 
which constitute nature’s great check upon the excessive 
increase of insects. By the progress of agriculture man 
brings together in one area great quantities of certain 
plants which he uses for food and in this way furnishes 
abundant food for certain insects which often seriously 
affect the profits of these crops. Thus, we largely lose 
the balance which nature would maintain, and some 
means should be taken to increase the number of birds ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the tendency of man’s opera- 
tions has been to destroy the birds, and in that way we 
can account for the immense damage done every now 
and then by great myriads of noxious insects. 

The actual benefit birds render to man in destroying 
insects of all sorts cannot be fixed. It is roughly esti- | 
mated that there are about ten times as many species of 
insects in the world as there are species of all other kinds 
of animals combined,—mammals, birds, reptiles, shell- 
fish, and all the various marine forms of life. Some 
writers estimate that the number is twice as great as this, 
—twenty times as many insects as all the other forms of 
animal life. 

Now, of the aphides (plant lice), one, during our 
ordinary summer, will become the progenitor of 13 gen- 
erations from the opening of spring until the winter kills 
them off again; and asa rule, there are 100 young ina 
brood. By calculation of the enormous increase, an esti- 
mate has been made of the actual number of these insects 
that do come to maturity and are liable to be injurious to 
vegetation. A prominent entomologist some time ago 
was investigating a small cherry tree which was very 
deeply infested with these aphides. He counted the | 
number on a series of leaves on a branch, then estimated 
the number of leaves on each small branch ; then the num- 
ber of small branches on the large branches, until he 
formed an idea of the number of insects on the whole 
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| consisted of insects. 





tree; and on that average sized cherry-tree there were 
about 12,000,000 of these lice. 

As to the amount of vegetable matter insects consume, | 
it is calculated that an ordinary caterpillar will increase, | 
in thirty days from the time it hatches from the egg, 
about 10,000 times its own size. If the increase of the | 
human body during natural lifetime were in the same 
ratio as the caterpillar’s, man would at the age of matur- 
ity weigh 40 tons. This gives an idea of the enormous 
rate of growth of caterpillars, and, proportionately, the 
enormous amount of food which they consume. 

It has been estimated that about 10,000 caterpillars 
could very easily destroy every blade of grass in an acre 
of cultivated ground; and by one who has seen the 
ravages of potato-bugs or army-worms and grasshoppers 
in the West, the way in which these noxious insects can 
totally destroy the vegetable matter over wide areas can 
be readily appreciated. 

It has been calculated there are about 700 to 1,000 
individual birds to be found in every square mile of rural 
district. Suppose each bird consumes about 50 insects 
during the day (a very moderate estimate, because parent 
birds visiting their young do soa hundred times a day 
and each time bring an insect or some article of food, 
according to the nature of the bird) ; at this rate of figur- 
ing, 750 birds to a square mile with 50 insects per bird 
per day,—in the State of Pennsylvania in a day there will 
be consumed 1,760,000,000 insects; or in the course of 
six months 316,800,000,009 insects. Though probably 
a very moderate estimate, this will afford some idea of the 
immense benefit man derives from the birds agriculturally. 








| on field mice and grasshoppers. 


Many birds considered injurious to man will on 
careful examination tell a different story. The common 
crow-blackbird, known also as the purple grackle, 
common in this vicinity, arrives from its wintering 
grounds in numbers about the first of February, gradu- 
ally increasing in numbers, and occurring all through 
the Middle, New England, and Southern States. This 
bird has a bad name among the farmers, because it pulls 
up the seed-corn, and later on feeds on the mature corn 
and to a certain extent on fruits ; therefore, the farmers 
everywhere are down on the blackbirds. Some years ago, 
however, a Government bureau in Washington was di- 
rected to investigate the food habits of birds; and an 
immense number of stomachs were secured and then 
bottled in alcohol and studied under the microscope, and 
the proportion of animal and vegetable material, also the 
exact species of plants and insects that were contained, in 
a great many cases has been ascertained. It was found 
in the case of the blackbirds that fully one half of its food 
In the case of the young blackbirds 
they for several weeks are fed entirely on insects. The 
gizzard of the young blackbird does not develop the 
heavy, thick coating of the adult blackbird for quite a 
time, and it would be impossible for it to digest corn and 
wheat until it becomes almost an adult bird. The first food 
of the young blackbird is almost invariably spiders, then 
larger, soft insects, finally, the several kinds of beetles. 

Hawks and owls have been badly misjudged. Farmers 
shoot them on sight, sure that they do a great deal of 
mischief. Investigation by the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that out of 73 species of hawks and owls in the 
United States, there are only five really injurious to agri- 
culture. In all the others the proportion of noxious in- 
sects in their food is very much in excess of the percent- 
age of poultry. In the case of a lot of our common hawks 
there were 2,212 stomachs examined during 1895; and 
these contained in their food supply 56 per cent. of field 
mice (very injurious to all sorts of crops), 27 per cent. 
of noxious insects, and 314 percent. consisted of poultry. 

The chicken-hawk (the common red-tailed hawk) is 
a great friend, instead of an enemy, to the farmers, rarely 
carrying off any chickens, but feeding almost exclusively 
In an examination of 
562 stomachs of red-tailed hawks 278 of them contained 
mice ; 171 others, small mammals; 47, noxious insects ; 
and 54, poultry. The actual contents of those 562 
stomachs were the remains of 40 small birds, 12 chickens, 
52 mice, and several thousand insects. This shows that 
for every chicken taken there were 50 mice, and probably 
as many aS 1,000 Or 2,000 noxious insects, which con- 
siderably more than offset the loss of a single chicken to 
the farmer. 

Notwithstanding the above favorable showing, laws 
have been continually passed in Pennsylvania offering 
bounties for the slaughter of hawks and owls; hence 
numbers of these birds have been killed, and the State 
has paid out thousands of dollars to the gunners not only 
of Pennsylvania but adjoining States whence the gunners 
bring in the scalps and claim and secure the bounties 
offered in Pennsylvania. Furthermore, the heads and 
scalps of other small birds which are not hawks and owls 
at all, such as whip-poor-wills, night-hawks, and other such 
birds, are brought in to our county authorities, who are 
a good deal more politicians than ornithologists. Heads 
of old stuffed parrots that were somewhat painted up and 
stained and appeared bloody, are said to have fetched 
bounties, just the same as the heads of hawkes and owls. 

These laws are still in force in some States, and in 
very few is there any law protecting hawks and owls. 
The United States Department of Agriculture has circu- 
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lated thousands and thousands of these reports, yet they 
seem to have almost no effect upon the farmers at large. 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law some years 
ago protecting hawks and owls. It was in operation for one 
session. In the next session a bill was introduced legal. 
izing the killing of hawks and owls, showing the impossi- 
bility, almost, of keeping laws of this kind in force in 
the face of the popular prejudice. 

Some birds indisputably destroy considerable quanti- 
ties of ripened grain, fruits, and berries,—such as the 
red-winged blackbird. Crows undoubtedly destroy a 
great deal of grain ; but in the case of the blackbird he 
does quite as much good as harm. The Baltimore oriole 
destroys considerable quantities of grapes in certain sec- 
tions of country ; but he is very largely an insectivorous 
bird at other times, when he subsists almost exclusively 
on insects. 

While the red-headed woodpecker feeds in summer 
almost entirely on insects, during certain seasons he does 


considerable damage to raspberry and blackberry crops. | ; nA 
| In a rough way, the extremes in the distribution of the 


The reed-bird passes to the South just about the time 
the rice crops are ripe, and consumes vast quantities of 
rice. 

The robin and the cedar bird are, during part of the 
year, very injurious to cherry crops ; but as a rule there 
are very few of these birds but that amply make up for 
the damages to the crops by the insects they destroy at 
other times of year. 

The great horned owl and Cooper’s hawk destroy 
considerable quantities of poultry. 

The kingfisher and blue heron are injurious to fish- 
ponds on whose banks they take up their abode, and kill 
great numbers of small fish put there for hatching 
purposes. 


THE TRIUMPH OF RUSSIA. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
THe Ottoman Empire is being preserved in order that 
eventually it may ripen and fall into the lap of waiting 
Russia ; for unless conditions greatly change in a com- 
paratively short time, this is the result that is sure to 


happen. Meantime the ‘‘ concert’’ of Europe must wait 
upon the pleasure of the Tsar ; and meantime the con- 
science of England and France will continue to endure 
the bitter pain caused by the material and willing aid 
which their rulers, moved by dynastic traditions or con- 
trolled by the great banking interests, will give to the 
Sultan to prevent a war and a financial panic. The 
‘*concert’’ is not threatened, except by such generous 
sentiments as have been aroused by the wonderful appeal 
which Mr. Gladstone has addressed to the people of 
England. It is quite within the range of probability 
that popular sentiment in western Europe could force a 
settlement of the immediate Eastern problem—which is 
as to the best method of protecting the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan from murder and outrage. And such a 
solution might be reached without a war and without a 
disastrous panic. It might have been reached long ago. 
It is true that Russia would not like such a settlement, 
for a cessation of outrages in Armenia would postpone the 
chance of her peaceful entry into Constantinople, if it 
would not destroy it altogether. 

Still, there is no good reason to expect that the 
‘* concert’’ will be soon dissolved, or that anything 
more important to western Europe will follow Mr. 
Gladstone’s cry in the night than a political issue in 
England which will greatly aid the Liberal cause. Of 
two things more, perhaps, we may be reasonably sure— 
another effort will be made to compel the Sultan to prom- 





ished for coming to the assistance of their kinsmen in 
Crete. Mr. Gladstone is doubtless right in supposing 
that there is not ‘‘a European people whose judgment, 
could it be had, would ordain or tolerate the infliction of 
punishment upon Greece for the good deed she has re- 
cently performed. Certainly,’’ he continues, ‘it would 
not be the French, who so largely contributed to the 
foundation of the kingdom; nor the Italians, still so 
mindful of what they and their fathers have undergone ; 
and least of all, I will say, the English, to whom the air 
of freedom is the very breath of their nostrils, who have 
already shown in every way open to them how they are 
minded, and who, were the road now laid open to them 
by a dissolutica of Parliament, would show it by returning 
a Parliament which upon this question would speak with 
unanimity.”’ 
BLONDE AND BRUNETTE IN EUROPE. 
Prof. Wm. Z. Ripley, in Popular Science Monthly. 


blonde and brunette varieties within the population of 
Europe are as follows. At the northern limit we find 
that about one-third of the people are pure blondes, char- 
acterized by light hair and blue eyes; about one-tenth 
are pure brunettes; the remainder, over one half, being 
mixed with a tendency to blondness. On the other 
hand, in the south of Italy the pure blondes have almost 
entirely disappeaaed. About one-half the population are 
pure brunettes, with deep brown or black hair, and eyes 
of a corresponding shade ; and the other half is mixed, 
with a tendency to brunetteness. The half and-half line 
seems to lie about where it ought, not far from the 
Alps. Yet it does not follow the parallels of latitude. A 
circle, described with Copenhagen as a center, sweeping 
around near Vienna, across the middle of Switzerland, 
thence up through the British Isles, might serve roughly 
to indicate such a boundary. North of it blondness pre- 
vails, although always with an appreciable percentage of 
pure brunettes. South of it brunetteness finally domi- 
nates quite exclusively. It should not fail of note that 
toward the east there is a slight though constant increase 
of brunetteness along the same degrees of latitude and 
that the western portion of the British Isles is a northern 
outpost of the brunette type. 

Thus we see at a glance that there is a gradual though 
constant increase in the proportion of dark eyes and hair 
from north to south. There are none of those sharp con- 
trasts which appeared upon our map showing the distribu- 
tion of the long and broad heads in Europe. On that 
map the extremes were separated by only half a continent 
in either direction from the Alps ; whereas in this case, 
the change from dark to light covers the whole extent of 
the continent. It is as if a blending wash had been 
spread over the map of head form, toning down all its 
sharp racial division lines. 


FAMINE RaiLways IN INDIA.—These railways are 
known in India as ‘‘ Famine Railways’’ because they 
were purposely laid down, not where there was a prospect 
of opening the country to remunerative traffic, or wherea 
paying dividend could be expected, but through those 
districts where previous experience and meteorological 
observations have indicated that the rainfall is most fre- 
quently scanty and capricious. Already 5,000 miles of 
these special lines are in full working order, and more are 
in course of construction. As a consequence there are 
now no considerable districts in India liable to the visita- 
tions of famine where communications by rail have not 


ise reforms, while the Greeks will not be seriously pun- | been fairly provided.—Marguis of Dufferin. 
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THE EMPIRES AGAINST FREE NATIONS. 
A EvuroPEAN dispatch on the roth says: It is understood, 
on reliable authority, that another great shifting on the 
political chessboard of Europe is imminent, the relations 
of France and Russia having steadily grown worse, to the 
extent that they are being artificially bolstered up, and the 
adhesion of Italy to the Dreibund [Triple alliance of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy] being, since the financial 
and military impotence of Italy became glaringly appar- 
ent by the Abyssinian adventure, but nominal. There- 
fore, a new arrangement for preserving the peace balance 
of Europe has been deemed necessary. 

Since last September private letters on this subject 
have been repeatedly exchanged between Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and Vienna, and in German diplomatic and 
political circles it is considered a foregone conclusion 
that an understanding has been reached. Italy will little 
longer belong to the Dreibund, even nominally, and the 
force of events is gradually driving her into the arms of 
Great Britain and France, and it is believed here, with 
the probable speedy victory of the Radical party in Italy, 
this change will be accomplished. 

On the other hand, the Czar and his advisers are said 
to be decided that France is too fickle for a reliable ally, 
and, on the best possible authority, the Associated Press 
is informed that an entente, which perhaps later will be 
followed by a formal alliance, is to be reached in the 
spring and summer between Germany, Russia, and 
Austria. Some of the preliminaries will be agreed upon 
between Emperor William and his ally, Emperor Francis 
Joseph, during the former’s visit to Vienna, which is now 
definitely fixed for April 22. Three days later Emperor 
Francis Joseph will visit the Czar at St. Petersburg. 
During these visits the preliminaries for the understand- 
ing between the Emperors will be discussed and will 
probably be ratified. Emperor William’s visit to the 
Czar, soon after, will serve the same purpose. 


SLEEP FOR CHILDREN. 


DurinG the second year of life achild is usually disposed 
to shorten its day naps. Two naps gradually give way 
to one, and even that one is, with increasing years, in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. The careful tactics that 
will induce sleep in that comfortable animal, a well-nour- 
ished baby, no longer suffice with an older child, who 
often persistently resists the inclination to sleep. It is 
the children of nervous temperament, who really need the 
greatest amount of rest, with whom it is most difficult to 
continue the daily naps after the second and third years. 
The incessant physical and mental activity of the grow- 
ing child puts great strain on all its powers—such strain 
as even the most energetic adult would be incapable of 
enduring. If this activity is continued unbroken for the 
twelve or fourteen hours of a child’s day, it cannot but 
become a terrible drain upon the constitution of even the 
most vigorous child. The maintenance of regularity in 
day naps with all children under six years of age is there- 
fore important enough to merit especial effort. 

The best rule at which to aim is of course to follow the 
practice of the first year, and at the regular time for 
sleep, either by day or night, to place the child awake in 
its bed, make it thoroughly comfortable, darken the room, 
and leave it to fall asleep by itself. But as the rule is less 
important than the object for which it was made, if we 
cannot by strictly adhering to it accomplish our purpose, 
we must then adopt such modifications as appear neces- 
sary to induce the child to sleep.—Harfer's Bazar. 


THE State of Maine has a Canadian-French population of 55,000, 





THE PLANET MERCURY DEAD. 

Percival Lowell, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
MeERcuRY is a body devoid, practically if not absolutely, 
of air, water, and of vegetation ; consequently incapable 
of supporting any of those higher organisms which we 
know as living beings. His surface is a vast desert. It 
is rough rather than smooth. Whether this roughness be 
due to mountains proper or to craters we are too far away 
from him to have been able yet to say. The latter are 
the more probable. Over the greater part of his surface 
change either diurnal or seasonal is unknown. Three- 
eighths of his surface is steeped in perpetual glare, three- 
eighths shrouded in perpetual gloom, while the remaining 
quarter slowly turns between the two. The planet itself 
as a world is dead. 

Interesting as Mercury thus proves to be, the in- 
terest as regards the planet itself, is of a corpse- 
like character. Less deterrent, perhaps, is the inter- 
est it possesses as a part of the life history of the 
solar system. For tidal friction, the closing act in the 
cosmic drama, has brought it where it is. The machine 
has run down. Whether it ever supported life upon its 
surface or not, the power to do so has now forever passed 
away. Like Venus and for like cause, it is now a dead 
world. And it was the first thus to reach the end of its 
evolutionary career, earlier to do so than Venus, inasmuch 
as tidal action was very much greater upon it than on 
her, and consequently produced its effect more quickly. 
Mercury has long been dead,—how long, measured by 
centuries, we cannot say, but practically for very long 
time. Venus must have become so comparatively re- 
cently. Both, however, now have finished their course, 
and have in a most literal sense entered into their rest. 


THE ** MAYFLOWER’’ MANUSCRIPT. 

Tue log of the Mayflower is to be given to the people of 
the United States, and to be deposited in Pilgrim Hall at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, or in some other safe place to 
be designated by the President. Everybody knows about 
the Mayflower, but comparatively few Americans ever 
heard of the log. In truth the manuscript that is coming 
is not a log, though it has received that nickname. It is 
an account of the voyage of the Mayflower, and a his- 
tory of the Plymouth colony from 1602 to 1646, written 
by Governor William Bradford, and handed down in his 
family through at least four generations. Massachusetts 
was Originally a part of the Diocese of London, and this 
manuscript, with others, found its way to the library of 
the See of London, where it was discovered in 1846. It 
contains a registry of births, marriages, and deaths of 
Pilgrims, and records about their property. At the desire 
of the government of Massachusetts, the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, and the New England So- 
ciety of New York, the President, through the American 
anibassador, asked that it be given to the United States. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
backed the ambassador’s request, and on March 25 a Con- 
sistory Court of the Diocese of London determined to 
gratify the President’s wish, and to hand over the log to 
Mr. Bayard whenever he is ready to receive it. The 
only conditions of the transfer are that a photographic, 
certified copy of the book shall be left with the present 
custodians of it, and that the original shall be put in a 
safe place where persons concerned can have access 
to it.—Harper's Weekly. 


THE combined age of five couples who recently celebrated their 
golden wedding at Wazemmes in Belgium was just 800 years. —NVew 
York Post. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

OPEN war between Greece and Turkey began at the close of last week, 
and fierce fighting has followed all along the boundary line between 
the two countries. The Turks gained an advantage, after a desperate 
struggle, in taking an important pass in the mountains, the Milouna 
Pass, which gave them a road into Greece, in the direction of the 
Greek headquarters at Larissa. At other points the Greeks were more 
successful, but at this writing these successes do not seem to compen- 
sate for the loss of the Pass. 


THE European “ Powers’’ propose, it appears, to stand neutral in 
the war. A ‘‘ general war,” so much feared, may not occur. It is 
said that the German Emperor advised the Turkish Government to 
begin open hostilities. German officers have instructed the Turkish 
troops, and aided their organization. The common opinion in Europe 
is that Greece is too weak, relatively, to hope for success against 
Turkey, unless unforeseen conditions should arise. Both countries 
are practically bankrupt, their finances being only sustained by desper- 
ate expedients. 


THE flood on the lower Mississippi has continued, and several 
breaks in the levees in Louisiana have occurred. Each of these has 
the effect of flooding large sections of country, and also of relieving in 
a small degree the pressure of the water on the banks thathold. New 
Orleans has been in some danger, and great efforts have been made to 
strengthen the Carrollton levee, which protects the upper portion of 
the city. Relief steamers ply up and down the Mississippi, and other 
rivers, bringing refugees to the cities, including Vicksburg and Natchez. 
A despatch from the latter place on the 19th reports that four steamers 
arrived the previous night, with 800 refugees. Food is furnished from 
the relief funds. There has been considerable loss of life, but how 
much is really not ascertainable in the vast spread of the river. The 
property destruction is enormous. 


THE European war troubles have somewhat affected American 
markets. At New York,on the roth inst., wheat rose suddenly 334 
and 43 cents per bushel, but then fell off; it closed at 23¢ cents above 
the price of the 17th. The closing price of ‘‘ May delivery’’ at New 
York, on the 20th, was 80 cents a bushel, and at Chicago 74 cents. 
The stock markets have been somewhat depressed. Cotton declined. 
Exports of gold are expected. 


IN an investigation by the United States Senate, about three years 
ago, of the charge that some of its members had speculated in Sugar 
Trust stock during the pendency of the Wilson Tariff bill, E. R. Chap- 
man, of New York, a broker, refused to testify, as did several others. 
Chapman was tried, as the law in such cases provides, in the Court of 
the District of Columbia, and found guilty and sentenced to $100 fine 


and 30 days’ imprisonment. From this he appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, but that tribunal, on the rgth, refused his appli- 
cation for habeas corpus, and confirmed the proceedings. It will settle 
the precedent that witnesses summoned in such investigations must 
testify. 


IN the United States Senate, on the roth, it was agreed that a vote 
should be taken on the Arbitration Treaty on the 5th of next month, at 
4p.m. In the meantime if any Senators desire to speak upon it an ex- 
ecutive session will be held for the purpose. A dispatch from Washing- 
ton asserts that the participation of England in the “ Concert’’ of the 
Powers to support Turkey against Greece has further weakened the 
supporters of the Treaty. 


THE Legislature of Kentucky has now been in session several weeks 
for the purpose of choosing a United States Senator, but no election has 
yet resulted. The leading candidate, the Republican caucus nominee, 
Dr. Hunter, is opposed by some of his party, and has not been able to 
secure a majority of votes. The session has been accompanied by 
much partisan and factional controversy, with charges of attempted 
bribery, etc. 

On the 14th inst., President McKinley nominated James B. Angell, 
of Michigan, to be minister to Turkey. He is president of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and has filled a number of public 
positions ; in 1880-81 he was minister to China. 


INFORMATION has been received in Washington that the President 
of the Swiss Republic has been selected as arbitrator of the boundary 
dispute between Brazil and French Guiana. The dispute is very much 
like that between British Guiana and Venezuela, and an agreement to 
arbitrate it was recently reached. 


THE charter for Greater New York having been repassed by both 
branches of the State Legislature, those opposed to the measure have 
endeavored to induce Governor Black to veto it. A hearing was 
given by him, at Albany, on the 19th inst., to a large delegation of New 
York city lawyers and business men, in opposition. B. F. Tracy, 
(Secretary of the Navy under President Harrison), and others advo- 
cated the charter. It is ualikely that it will be vetoed, and there is 
already much interest in the selection of a Mayor of the great munici- 
pality to be made at the election next fall. 


THERE are over 300,000 French Canadians in New England, 
who are constantly coming and going between the United States and 
Canada. They have fifteen newspapers in New England which circu- 
late largely in Canada, and every one of them is a Liberal in Canadian 
politics. That is an explanation given of the astonishing defeat of the 
hierarchy at the late election. It is the reflex of the United States. 
It will be very interesting to watch the conflict between Laurier and 
the bishops for the control of the young papal Ablegate.—Jndependent. 


—The nautilus has hitherto been so inaccessible to the student that 
its embryology has never been examined. At length Dr. Willey, late 
of Columbia College, has gone to New Guinea, and after keeping 
numbers of the nautilus in a large cage, sunk to the depths of three 
fathoms, in the sea of the Loyalty Island, has had the good fortune to 
secure the spawn. Each egg is as large as a grape and is deposited 
separately by the mother nautilus, whereas they are deposited in 
bunches by the squid. The nautilus is trapped in baskets by the 
natives of some of the Melanesian Islands and used as food. 


—The last days of Professor Drummond seem to have been ex- 
tremely pathetic. He was quite helpless, and had to be wheeled about 
in a bath chair. Only when visited by intimate friends and old col- 
leagues did he manifest any of his buoyant spirit and sparkling wit. 
His old friends, Professor G. A. Smith and Dr. Stalker, were very at- 
tentive to him. When the latter was leaving him on the occasion of 
his last visit Drummond gave the doctor a portrait of himself seated in 
the bath-chair, under which he had written: ‘‘ The Descent of Man.’’ 
The pathos of these words affected the doctor deeply. 


—The Philadelphia Record says that Buckingham Mountain is the 
only place in Bucks county where arbutus is to be found. That is all 
the Record knows about it. One thing, though, is certain. If the 
gatherers of this popular flower do not stop pulling it up by the roots 
it will soon be extinct in all places within the county’s limits where it 
is now found, including Buckingham Mountain.—NVewtown ( Pa.) 
Enterprise. 

—Governor Hastings has reappointed Dr. N. C. Schaeffer as 
Superintendent of Public Instructionof Pennsylvania. Dr. Schaeffer 
was appointed, as a Democrat, by Governor Pattison, four years ago. 
Governor Hastings found him a faithful and efficient officer, whose re- 
tention at the head of the school department was asked by a great 
many people of all parties. The Governor also desired to keep poli- 
tics away from the schools. 


—The London Friend, gth inst., announces the death of Sophia, 
wife of Sir Theodore Fry, at Biarritz, in the south of France, on Third 
month 30. She and her husband had left England with their daugh- 
ter on atrip to Madrid. Her illness was quite brief. She was the 
daughter of John Pease, and grand-daughter of Edward Pease, called 
‘*the father of railroads’’ in England. The Frys reside at Darlington, 
in Yorkshire. Sir Theodore Fry is a prominent Friend. 


—The Superior (not Supreme) Court of Pennsylvania, in an opin- 
ion given on the Ioth inst., at Pittsburg, sustained the constitutionality 
of the Pure Food law, and reversed the decision of the Court of 
Chester county. The case was that of a person who had sold cotton 
seed oil labeled ‘* olive oil.’’ 

—The United States Bureau of Statistics reports that during last 
month the exports of domestic merchandise amounted to $85,409,425, 
a gain of over $11,000,000 as compared with Third month 1896. The 
imports of merchandise during Third month aggregated $76,372,831, an 
increase of about $10,000,000. 

—Committees from Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma met 
in Austin on the 16th inst., to discuss some means of securing cheaper 
rates on grain and general products from Kansas, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa through Texas to the Gulf for export purposes. 
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—John P. Cuddy, a farmer, of Baltimore county, Md., who died 
recently, made the first trip on Peter Cooper's locomotive over the 
Baltimore and Obio on August 28, 1830. He was also present when 
Professor Morse sent the first telegraphic message over the Baltimore 
and Ohio wires between Baltimore and Washington. 


—Susan B. Anthony is assisting Mrs. Ida Harper in the prepara- 
tion of her biography. She finds that she has thousands of letters 
from her friends and co-workers, containing their opinions of every- 
thing and everybody, but she has almost none of her own letters, and 
asks the return (temporarily, if preferred), of any that may be in the 
hands of her correspondents. Her address is 17 Madison Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


—Elizabeth R. Tilton, the wife of Theodore Tilton, died in 
Brooklyn last week, and was buried at Greenwood Cemetery on the 
16th. She has lived in extreme seclusion for years. ‘ It was one of 
the principles of Mrs. Tilton’s latter-day life never to allow a news- 
paper to enter her secluded home. Neither she nor her daughter read 
newspapers.’’ Theodore Tilton has been living in Paris for a long 
time. 


—Sir Isaac Holden, the millionaire member of Parliament from 
Yorkshire, is now nearly go years old, believes with John Wesley that 
phosphates of lime, in which flour is so rich, are good for growing 
children, young people, young mothers, but shorten the life of the 
elderly, by making bones dense, and weighty muscles rigid, ‘‘ furring ’’ 
the large blood vessels like an old boiler, and “ choking the capillary 
arteries.” So he eats hardly any bread, his favorite food being 
oranges, bananas, and meat. When he eats the latter he eats nothing 
else. Roast apples, with a tiny pinch of bicarbonate of soda to correct 
the acidity, and milk simiiarly treated, are important items of his dietary. 
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—At the recent i enabled election in Denver, Col., a reform 
ticket, which the women voters were instrumental in having named, 
swept the field. The event has caused much remark. Commenting 
on it, the Woman’s Journal says: “ Denver is not the only large city 
in which women vote. They vote in every city of England and Scot 
land, in every city of Kansas, and in almost every city of Canada; and 
their votes are generally on the side of good government. But the 
object lesson in Denver is conspicuous and on a large scale.’ 


—The Czar of Russia has ordered that hereafter all criminals con- 
demned to imprisonment in Siberia shall be conveyed there by railway, 
instead of being compelled to march. 


--The White Star Line freighter Cevic brought into New York 
port on the 14th inst., probably the largest cargo ever received there 
on a single vessel. It consisted of 11,500 tons of general merchandise. 
The next largest cargo, it is said, was one of 10,000 tons, brought 
there by the mammoth steamship Penmsy/vania, of the Hamburg- 
American Line. Before that the White Star Line Bovic held the 
record, with a cargo of 8,000 tons. 


—The Bureau of Statistics reports that during March the exports of 
domestic merchandise amounted to $85,409,425, a gain of over $11,- 
000,000 as compared with March, 1896. The imports of merchandise 
during March aggregated $76,372,831, an increase of about $10,000,- 
oco. Of the total $41,152,201 was free of duty. 


—A stubbornly-contested lawsuit ended at Scranton, Pa.,a few 
days ago, it being the suit of Anna E. Dickinson, formerly of this city, 
against her sister Susan and others, who had her confined in the State 
Hospital for the Insane, Danville, Pa., some years ago. The claim 
was for $50,coo damages. The jury awarded 6% cents, but this 
throws the costs, which must be very large, on the defendants. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
| Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FOURTH MONTH. 
25. New York. 
FIFTH MONTH. 
Chappaqua and Mount Kisco. 
g. Matinecock and Cornwall. 
16. Smith's Clove and Jericho. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, 


to 


Clerk. 


*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philan 
| thropic Committee will hold a Conference upor 
| the subject of Temperance, in Friends’ meeting 
| house, at Medford, N. J., on First-day, the 25th 

inst., at 2.30 p. m. James F. Daily and Hiram 
DeWalt, of Philadelphia, are expected to ad 

| dress the meeting. 
GEORGE :. 


GILLINGHAM, Clerk. 


*,* Friends who propose attending New 
| York Yearly Meeting and desire accommoda 
i tion at the meeting-house or elsewhere, will 
please write, as early as possible, to the under 
signed, giving full names and any information 
| that may help the Committee suitably to locate 
them. EDWARD B. Rawson, 
226 E. 16th St. New York, N.Y. 


National Lead Co., New York. 


European Tour |John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila, St. Phila. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, | 


' | 
| 272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


| 


Broadway, ; *,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
| meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
| Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 24, 
1897, at 1.30 o'clock p- m. 
The Sub-Committees, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
The Indian, in Room No. 2. 
Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 
Purity, in Room No, 3, at { p. m. 
Women and Children, in Room No. 5. 
Temperance and at II a. 
Room No. I. 
Educational and Publication Committee at 
g.30 a. m., in Room No. I. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., 
Street Parlor. 
James H. ATKINSON, 
18 South Broad St., Phila., 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


The Thomas Foreign Tourist Company announce | 
a Continental Tour unusual! in its unique features. | 
Leave New York by 8S. 8S. Paris, June 9th, reaching | 
London four days previous to 


Diamond Jubilee 


or the 60th Anniversary of 


Queen Victoria’s Reign, 


remain during the entire festivities. The tour will | 
embrace England, France, Holland. Belgium, the | 
Rbine, Black Forest, Switzerland, Mt. Blanc, Ber- | 
nese Oberland, Grindelwald, St. Gothard Pass, Ital- | 
ian Lakes, Milan, Venice. etc., etc A week's 
coaching in stylish four-in-bands through rural 
England will finish the tour. Time of trip 74 days. 
Cost from New York to New York, $675.00 Descrip- 
tive and illustrated Itineraries furnished upon ap- 
plication 

Also, Grand Summer Cruise to LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN on §8. 8S. Ohio. 


THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1113 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
WM. S. STOCKTON, Manager-in-Chic f. 





Tobacco, m., in 


in Race 





| Clerks. 


*,* A Conference under the care of West 
bury Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Commit- 
tee will be held in the meeting-house, New 











York, Seventh-day, the 24th inst., at 3 p. m. 
Lillian D. Wald, of the Nurses settlement, will 
read a paper entitled, ‘* The Crowded Districts 
of Our Great Cities ; Our Duty to Better Their 
Condition.”’ 

All are cordially invited. 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk. 

*,* The next regular meeting of the Home 
Influence Association will be held Sixth-day, 
Fourth month 23, at 3 p. m., in Race Street 
meeting-house. 

Address by Dr. Mary Wade Griscom, on 
‘* Hygienic Training of Children.”’ 

All are welcome. 



















*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
First-day School Union will be held at London 
Grove, on Seventh-day, the 24th of Fourth 
month, 1897, to convene at I0 o'clock, a. m. 
lhe presence of all interested will be appreciated. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) >, _) 
ELLEN P. Way, lerks. 

*.* Prof. F. W. Green, of West Chester 
Normal School, will lecture for the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of 17th St. and Girard Ave., 
on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 23, on ‘‘A 
Literary Ramble in Dixie Land.’’ All are 
invited. 















*,* An adjourned meeting for the Promotion 
of First-day Schools within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting will be held on Fourth- 
day evening, the 12th of Fifth month, 1897, 
during the week of Yearly Meeting. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) , 
SALLIE T. BLACK, f° lerks. 

*,* The General Conference of Friends’ As- 
sociations will hold its usual meeting in Race 
Street meeting-house on the evening of Second- 
day, Fifth month 10, 1897. 

The subject for theevening: ‘ The Meeting 
for Worship,” will be presented by Howard M. 
Jenkins. 

Each Association is requested to appoint one 
of its members to take part in the general dis 
cussion; remarks extending from three to five 
minutes. 

The attendance of all interested persons is 
desired. 

WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, Chairman, 

HELEN LIpPiINcoTT, Sec. of Executive Com. 














*,* The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Board- 
ing House Association will be held at No. 1708 
Race street, on Fourth-day, Fourth month 28, 
at 4 o'clock. Important business. 

C. A. WoopnutTTtT, Secretary. 

*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting 
in the Friends’ meeting-house, at Trenton, N. J., 
on First-day, Fourth morth 25, at 2.30 p. m. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes is expected to be pres- 
ent and address the meeting. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all. 

FRANKLIN §S, ZELLEY, Clerk. 













*,* Quarterly meetings in 
occur as follows : 
22. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
24. Westbury, New York City. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
26. Nebraska Half- Yearly Meeting, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 


Fourth month 









27. 
28. 












*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Haverford 66 66 “< .9¢,.% 30.00 * 
Fairhill « Fith “ 2, 3.30 p.m. 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 
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*,* Committee to assist in securing homes for 
strangers who are in attendance at Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. | 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L, Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 

Rebecca B, Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 

*,* The semi-annual meeting of Bucks First- 
day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Wrightstown, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 24, 1897, at 10.30 a.m. All 
interested in First-day school work are cordially 
invited to attend. 

FLORENCE K, BLACKFAN 
Louis R, KENDERDINE, 





| Clerks. 


*,* The following list of meetings have been 
arranged by the Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting : 

FouRTH MONTH : 
25. Goose Creek and Gunpowder. 
JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FouRTH MONTH : 
25. New York. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 





REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1505 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p.m. 


All Work Guaranteed. | 
Charges Moderate. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address | 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnat St., ee Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 

Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON | 


will continue the ~ 


a OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. | 
Orders from Friends solicited. 





| 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


| 23 N. 13th St. 





Send for samples and prices. 


| FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 
us send you the Index ; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 
eeitS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 














Yeo & Lukens, 
Stationers, 
Blank Book Makers. 


613 Walnut St. 
(Above Market. ) 


ame in 


Housefurnishinas 


Laundry 
Outfit 


—consisting of 
Wash Tub, 
Wash _ _ Board, 
roo Clothes 
Pins, Clothes 
Basket, and 
Clothes Line, 
worth $1.50 at 





TIN CLOTHES BOILER3—large size 
with metallic bottom, worth 60 cents, 
at 45 Cents 

LAUNDRY SOAP—Strawbridge & 
Clothier brand, guaranteed pure, in 
boxes of thirty and sixty cakes, at 

$1.20 and $1.40. 

BORAX SOAP —‘Strawbridge & 
thier brand, 100 cakes in a box, 


$3.50, 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Clo- 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


aoe mg y does a Saape Trust and Bayxrxe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposita. Acts « 
videnda Collected, Smanaetel —— of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
a ees Dividends Co managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


Bawerd oobi, Jr. 


Baecutive Oommitice : Wm, B. Dees H 


™= GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Soom B- Baker, ana Blak 
te, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. , 


og 
Ww 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRUST CoO. 


Safe ‘Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. Baktnc PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT S8rt., PHILA. 


MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


RENTS, SALES, 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. 


Jehan Faber Miller, $25, SWEDE STREET 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


SEEDS 


MANGELS, sugar beets, carrots — best winter 
stock foods. Sow early. And, in view of hay crop, 
permanent pasturage, soiling and green manuring, 
send 25c. for our new book on ‘Grasses and 
Clovers.”’ 


For kitchen garden helps and hints please refer 


to our  Open-Air Vegetables,” just published, 25c 
You'll need “‘ Vegetables Under ‘Glass’ 
tumn ; also 25c. 

Flower gardens should contain our Improved | 
Ipomceas. And why not have a water garden? 
Get our free ‘‘ water lily leafiet.”” 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Allows Interests on _ Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. po. President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, 


HEN RY ‘TATN ALL. Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. ChEneHaw, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist, to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 
GEORGE TUC KER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOUN C. SIMS, 
PEMBERTON 8. SV CCSOR, 
B 


JUSIAH M. BACO 





WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cosr. Itis Porety Mutua; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Suepius of over Taree MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE 

_Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Compan 
President. SAMURL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and ‘Aoveesy 
ASA 8. Manager of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 








- PENNSYLVANIA ~ Philad’a & ‘Reading | Ry. 


RAILROAD CO. ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Matchless in Every Feature. 
28 - Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world 


WASHINGTON | Scenic Reading Route to 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, wil) 1G SRU GE ro. 
etre Nee Yorke Piadeipie Decent |g BURG, ano. 


896 21, February 11, : r — 
to cad May 1d 1207, Rates, incrodingiienportating KIN, WILLIAMSPORT. & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS | 


Philadelphia. 





in the au- | 


and ad ——— : 
ton Hotel, s rom New Yorr 
Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 
Safety and 


apply at the ticket agencies or addi a a, Cleanlisess and comfort. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Ag speed. 
| Street Station, Philadelphia. 


| ‘ccsestinanannsnieanialilieiaindieasiiainmmyatl At, VHY IS ingram’s Blended Tea 


n sell you shoes—at so much cheaper than cocoa? 


| A n ybody vr price, But p they” re anybod 


| For Spriy Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 





ie AUSE 
; ef pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 
~ WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


| $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. TEA DEALER, 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. | $i NortH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


= a 
MOCHA 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 
) 
ea Pee tee 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


BIGSTORE. 10'! & MARKET. 


| 





BARLOW’ S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
r ought to have item sale. Ask him for it 


groce 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa. 





